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The Stepmother’s Mission. | 


BY GERTRUDE GRAHAME, 





Ir was a cold, dismal, tempestuous evening. 
The wind was howling and roaring fiercely, 
nda south rain had been falling for full four. 
hours with unabated violence. But if all with- 
ut was shrouded in thick, impenetrable dark- 
pess and gloom, within the walls of the large, 
\d-fashioned, though comfortably furnished 
itting-room of Mr. Willis, as bright a wood 
fire was crackling and sparkling as ever blazed 
pan open stove, and around it a smiling, ani- 

ated group of children were seated, whose 
verry voices and ringing peals of laughter 
lainly showed that the raging storm and an- 

y blasts without had no power to disturb the 
ranquil happiness that this evening reigned 
upreme in the breasts of every one. 

For two years these children had been lonely 
and motherless; but the cheering intelligence 

ad been received a few days before from their 
absent father, that he ‘‘ was soon to return, 
and would bring them a new mother, who would ‘ 
love and care for them very tenderly, and to 

whom they must be very obedient and respect- 
fulinreturn.” The news had filled every young ¢ 
heart with the wildest emotions of joy, and for’ 
the past week the subject of the ‘new mother” 
had been the almost universal subject of con- 
versation. 

“We've only five more days to wait; only 
five days more, and then they'll come,” said ‘ 
Annie, a bright-eyed, interesting-looking girl 
of thirteen, who was sitting quite near the fire, 
holding her little brother Alfred, the pet and 
youngest of the flock, in her lap. 2 

“People tell about Time's flying; I am sure 
I wish it would fly; I never knew the days to2 
£9 80 slow before,” remarked Lizzie, mu- 
singly. 

“Do you suppose she'll have blue eyes, and 
be pale, and sick, and have a cough, and wear , 
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wrappers, just as our other mother used to do?” 
asked Mary, whose remembrance of her mother 
went little further back than the period.of her 
sickness. 

‘“No, I guess not,” replied Annie. “ Father 
wrote she had been teaching in Mr. Carter's 
Seminary, and if she was sick and had a cough, 
she couldn't teach.” 

‘IT wish I could know how she looks; how 
do you suppose she does, Annie?” a question 
which had been repeated at least once every 
hour that day 

‘Why, you know Cousin Kate said she wasn't 
beautiful, but very sensible, intelligent, and 
lovable looking.” 

‘- wonder father was so particular in men- 
tioning that we should be very obedient and 
respectful to her. I, for one, am right glad 
she’s coming; I don’t like having to do with- 
out a mother,” said Lizzie. 

** Alfie don't, either; no, he don’t,” put in 
little Alfred, as he jumped down from Annie’s 
lap. 

But the entrance of Dolly Blake, who, for 
the last few weeks had acted in the capacity of 
housekeeper, interrupted the conversation. 

‘Who is it for?” inquired Annie eagerly, as 
she beheld a letter in her hand. 

“For you, and from Frank, I guess,” an- 
swered Dolly, ‘it’s his writing.” 

‘*Forme! and from Frank!” repeated Annie 
in surprise. ‘* Why, I had a letter from him 
only yesterday; what could have made him 
write again so soon?” and hastily tearing the 
envelop, she opened and read aloud the follow- 
ing :— 





‘s N. , Vi., Mareh 15th, 1843. 
‘«My pear SIsTeRs AND LITTLE ALFRED, 

‘«T have just heard the news, and you can’t 
think how excited lam. So it seems that father 
is married, and a new wife is coming home. 
Well, one thing is settled, and that is, if this 
woman crosses the threshold of our door 
(199) 
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there'll be ‘war in the camp,’ and I'll be the? ‘Well, I know one thing,” answered ; 


first to open hostilities. 1l'm not going to be 
abused and domineered over by a cross, arbi- 
trary stepmother, neither shall any of you be. 2 
Now girls, I want to warn you all. Some of 
the boys here have stepmothers, and they say 
‘they always begin with fine speeches, and 
honeyed words, but that they soon show out the 
stepmother traits.’ Now, I'll tell you how to 
act. Don’t begin by calling her mother! she 


’ 


isn't your mother, she’s only father’s wifi 


Don’t let her coax any of you up, for remember 
that if she once gets you under her thumb, 
there'll be no such thing as getting away. 
Poor things! I pity you. School closes in six 
weeks; till then, don’t forget. 


‘** Your loving brother, Frank.” 


A long, deep-drawn sigh from Annie followed 
the reading of this spirited epistle; and it was 
easy enough to read in the lengthened, saddened 
countenances of the little company, as they sat 
as if spell-bound, and gazed bewilderingly at 
one another, that “ brother Frank’s’” warning 
had made as deep an impression as he could 
have desired. ; 

Frank Willis was at this time at Captain 
B——’s Military School. His father’s busi- 
ness culled him necessarily much from home, : 
and during his mother’s long illness, and 
since her death, he had been subjected to 
little or no control; and it was plainly evident, 
from the determined tone of" his letter, that he 
had not the remotest idea of relinquishing any 
of the rights and privileges he had hitherto 
enjoyed. He was not yet quite sixteen, and 
had arrived at that particular age when boys, 
or rather young men, as every body knows, are 
strongly inclined to think they know the most; 
and his superior scholarship, and the unsparing 
commendations of his teachers, had served not 


a little to inflame and incite those egotistical Mppointed time had come for him to return, al! 


feelings that very naturally spring up in the 
minds of youth, just midway between boyhood 
and manhood, and he now felt fully eompetent 
to express his opinions upon any subjects when- 
ever they were solicited, and sometimes when 
they were not. United to a character full of 
daring, vivacity and impulse—deep, strong 
affection for his motherless sisters and brother, 
it was not strange that he should have exercised 
an almost absolute sway over their young, > 
pliant minds, or that vast importance should 5 
have been attached to his letter. < 
« Are stepmothers so very bad, Dolly ?” ssked 2 
Nittle Mary, as she sat gazing into the blazing: 
fire. >) 
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M 
housekeeper, ‘‘and that is, J shouldn’t waa 
one.” 

‘* But did you ever have one?” 

“No, I never did; but I know Of enone 
others who have had, and I've heard enoug! 
them, too.” 

‘* And what have you heard—anything bad 
still questioned Mary. 

‘‘Well, I kinder reckon you wouldn't ca 
good,” was the mysterious answer. 


“Do tell us all you know!”’ cried the othe 
almost in the same breath. 

‘“*Well, I know this! My two cousins | 
stepmothers, nice girls they were, too, but they 
lik 


were made to work like slaves, and half / 


and half clothed, and but what am | t 

ing about! Mr. Willis told me, before he wey 
away, to be very particular, and not let th 
children hear a word to prejudice them; ani 


how I have been talking!’’ and Dolly, asi 
fearful that that *‘unruly member,” ber tongue, 
should again betray her into further words ¢f 
indiscretion, rapidly bustled out of the roon 
It had been currently reported in the tom 
that Mr. Willis was engaged to Miss Raymond, 
but as the home of the bride clect was quit 
distant, the rumor had but just obtained en 
dence. He had purposely withheld all knov. 
ledge of his intentions from his children, unt] 
a few days before his marriage. He knew tht 
a strong feeling against stepmothers existe 
among people generally, and did not wish thet 
minds to be previously prejudiced, being per 
fectly confident that those high qualification 
both of mind and heart which his wife pov 
sessed, would soon secure for her their une 
served confidence and affection. But in spite 
of all his precautions, many were the expres 
sions of sympathy, pity and regret, that fe! 
pon the ears of his children, so that when tle 


those bright pictures of future happiness, which 
had at first flitted so vividly in imagination 
before them, had vanished, and they had begua 
to regard a stepmother as the most terrible 
calamity that could possibly befall them. 

It was Friday afternoon of the next week. 
The loud, shrill whistle, which resoundel 
through hill and dale, announced the arrival 
of the four o’clock train, and shortly after + 
carriage swept rapidly up the street, avi 
through the wide, open gate, and stopped be- 
fore Mr. Willis’s door, and from it the nev'y 
married pair alighted. But little more then 
two years had elapsed since a long traia of 
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mourners, through this same door and same 
arched gate, had issued, bearing with them all 
that was mortal of the first fond wife and mo- 
ther to the cold and narrow grave. And what 
were the feelings of the second Mrs. Willis as 
she entered this home of the departed, and 
beheld the faces of her four motherless ones, 
anxiously uplifted to her own, as if to read 
there their coming fate. 

She felt that a large, broad field of labor was 

open before her; that God, in entrusting to 
her care these young immortel minds, had 
given her a mission full of sacredness and 
responsibility to perform, and the holy mar- 
iage vows she had exchanged with the husband 
by whose side she was now standing were not 
jeeper, more fervent, or solemn, than were the 
unspoken ones that went up from her inmost 
youl to Heaven, promising that with JZis help, 
they should never feel the want of a mother’s 
love or care, 

Then came the introduction; and as one 
after the other was presented, and each received 
the warm, affectionate kiss, and listened to her 
low, sweet voice, as she expressed the hope 
“that they should be very happy together, and 
love each other very much,’’ those preconceived 
feelings of dislike and distrust, which all had 
harbored since the reception of their brother's 
letter, momentarily vanished, 

Surely there was nothing so very formidable 
n the appearance of the new mother, after all. 
In form, she was tall and graceful, with a face 
which, though it was far from being beautiful, 
was, to say the least, strikingly attractive 
Her complexion was dark, and her features 
slightly irregular ; but she had a bright, intel- 
ligent, expressive eye, one of the sweetest of 
smiles, and her whole countenance glowed with 
a softening, mellowing expression of serenity, 


benevolence, gentleness and truth, truly charm- 


ut the evening passed slowly away. Mr. 
Willis said but little, and seemed absorbed in 
thought; while Mrs. Willis sought to amuse 
and draw the children into conversation; but 
they seemed to shrink from her, taking their 
seats at the remotest portions of the room, as 
far from her as possible, replying in low tones, 
and monosyllables only, to the questions she 
put to them. 

The clock struck eight, and Dolly Blake en- 
tered to conduct little Alfred to bed. 

“ You may go with him to night,” said Mrs. 
Willis, as she stooped down and gave him a 
good-night kiss,” but hereafter this must be 
my pleasure.”’ 
von, xvi.—l1T 
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stepmother’s attempts to become better ac 
quainted with her young charge, proved inet 
f 


fectual ; they were shy, reserved, and seemed 


uclined to have as little to say or do with h: 


as possible. lad she known that they were 
all acting in concert, and were fully prepared 
to resist any friendly advances she might be 


disposed to make, she would have been g 


pained ; but she did not. 

Frank’s words af warning, ‘that she would 
begin with fine speeches and honeyed word 
but would soon show out the stepmother 
traits,’’ had made too deep an impression to be 
easily erase d. 

Again evening came round, and with it the 
bed-time of little Alfred. Again Dolly mad 
her appearance to take him to his room, | 
Mrs. Willis wished to perform this office ber- 
self, 

‘*T will put Alfred to bed. Come, my little 
boy, you'll go with me, wont you?” said Mrs. 
Willis, rising and approaching him: but Alfred 
drew back, and stationed himself behind his 
father’s chair. 

‘Go way! go way!” he cried; “I don't 
want you; go way!” and rushing past Doll: 
he run and crouched down by his eldest sister s 
side, and seized tight hold of her hand. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, Alfie, dear! don’t be 
frightened! there shant anybody hurt him! 
whispered Annie; ‘*no, they shant, dear litt! 
darling; Annie ‘ll go to bed with him; she’} 
tell him pretty stories, and sing him te sleep; 
\lfie “ll go with sister, wont he?” and the 
child, without another word of resistance, took 
her hand, and quietly left the room. 

Annie undressed him, told him the stories 
she promised, heard him say his evening 
prayer, and stayed with him till his eyelids 
closed in sleep; then taking her lamp in her 
hand, she walked noiselessly, and _ hastily 
through the hall, to a spacious, well furnished 
but rather gloomy looking apartment which had 
been long unoccupied, entered it, and locked 
the door after her. Upen a bed, with a counter- 
pane, and pillows of snowy whiteness, she 
threw herself, and burst into a passionate 
flood of weeping. Upon this very bed her 
mother had breathed her last, and the very 
pillow upon which her head was now reposing, 
hers had been pillowed in death; she had 
stood by her side, and seen the hight go out of 
her mild blue eye, had held her thin white 
hand in hers, till the pulse grew fainter and 
fainter, and then ceased forever. She had 
seen the cold, narrow grave cover over her 


The next day came and went, and still the 
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precious remains, but never, since that dark, 


memorable day of her funeral, had she felt so; 


utterly miserable and wretched as she did now, 
when she saw another come to take her place. 


{n hour passed by, and the wild storm of< 
crief which had swept so fiercely over her soul, 2 


had subsided, and her mind grew tranquil, 
even hopeful. Who shall say that the invisible 


spirit of the departed mother was not by, in-; 


fusinga portion of her own spiritual lightand joy, 
into the desolate, despairing soul of her child. It 


was a late hour that night, when Annie re-° 


turned to her own room, and crept softly into 
her place in bed by Lizzie’s side. Hardly had 
her head touched the pillow, when a step was 
heard in the hall, and a tall dark figure glided 
into the apartment. Annie closed her eyes, 
and feigned sleep, but she felt that her new 
mother was by her side. She wasright. A 
sudden change had taken place in the weather, 
and Mrs. Willis was passing through the rooms 
of the unconscious sleepers, just before re- 
tiring herself, to see that they were warmly 
protected against the cold, which was rapidly 
stealing into the house; and as she paused by 
the bedside of her two eldest daughters, and 
pressed her lips, to the clear, marble brow of 


Lizzie, and to the cold, damp cheek of Annie, < 
yet moist from recent weeping, fresh feelings ° 
of tenderness were awakened in her heart, and< 
those resolves she had made, to be true, and? 


faithful, in the discharge of all her duties 
towards them, were only themore strengthened. 

Nearly two months passed. Mrs. Willis had 
acquired no more influence over the minds of 


her children than when we last beheld her, ¢ 


though she sought by every means in her 
power to win their confidence, and regard. 
They were always civil, and respectful, but 
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presence did not improve matters at all; he 
and Annie carried on a rigorous correspond- 
ence during the last few weeks of his school 
term, and every letter breathed more and more 
the spirit of the first. Mr. Willis had been 
suddenly called to New York, and Mrs. Willis 


>was now at home with the family. Frank’s 
§ vatation was rapidly drawing to a close, and 


being disposed to make the most of the short 
period of leisure yet remaining, he determined 
,one bright, sunny afternoon, to take a horse- 
back ride over to F——. The usual family 
horse was gone, but ‘‘ Jennie,” a young, high 
spirited animal, was in the stable. She had 
been recently presented to Mr. Willis by his 
brother, and Frank was determined to try her. 
Accordingly, he put on the saddle and bridle, 
and led her out into the yard, preparatory to 
mounting. The horse had lain still for several 
days, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
he managed to keep her quiet till he could 
secure his seat in the saddle. Mrs. Willis, 
who was sitting at the window, was watching 
his movements, and as she saw Frank spring 
upon the back of the horse, saw her plunge 
forward, run back, and wheel round, and 
make every possible effort to rid herself of her 
rider, grew greatly alarmed, and hastening to 
the door, earnestly entreated him to dismount. 
But Frank flatly refused. 

“T shall do no such thing,” he said; “! 
Shavn’t had a horse-back ride this age, and 
SI’m going to have one now; besides, Mrs. 
¢ Willis, there isn’t any danger ; ‘ Jennie’ is only 
$ frolicking a little, she’ll soon get tamed down, 
¢ and I’m bound to have a ride.” 

2 Tt is too dangerous to be thought of,” said 
5 Mrs. Willis, as she watched, with an anxious 
Ceye, the antics of the horse. 

2 Not in my opinion,” was the cool reply. 





not one word of affection had fallen upon her > “Jennie” was now becoming more manage- 
ear, and not onee had the endearing name< able, and Frank rode several times round the 
“Mother” been spoken by any of them, but¢ yard, not daring quite yet to venture out into 
various substitutes, like, ‘‘she,’ the street. 
&e., had been invariably used. Mr. Willis $ “You see,” he said, as he came past his 
would have insisted that his children shouldS mother, ‘that I mean to let her have her 
have called his wife ‘‘ Mother,” as she so? dance out; all the dancing and prancing she’s 
richly deserved to be, but she had especially 5 got to do, shall be done here, and none in the 
requested him not to do so. The name, shes street.” As he spoke, the horse made a sudden 
caid, “is valueless without at least some mea-2 spring, which almost threw him off his seat. 
sure of a mother’s love.” ‘¢Frank,”’ said Mrs. Willis, “that horse is 
The present state of feeling in the family, ¢ extremely unsafe, you are entirely unacquainted 
ean easily be accounted for, in the fact, that2 with her habits, and I must insist upon you 
Dolly Blake was still serving in the family,‘ getting off.” 
and that Frank was now at home. He had? ‘You insist, do you? Well! that is fine!” 
returned with a deep-rooted prejudice against? ‘Your father would never allow you to take 
stepmothers, and, as may be supposed, hisSthis ride. I’m sorry to deprive you of so much 


’ nS 


“you,” ‘her, 
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pleasure; but, if anything should happen, I 
should never forgive myself.” 
Frank was too much occupied to reply. 
“Prank, I- expect you to obey me, 
Mrs. Willis, 


ground. 

Frank’s eyes flashed, his face reddened. 

“ Madam,” he said, in a loud, excited tone, 
“if you expect obedience in me, I tell you, 
once for all, your expectations will never be 
realized, I'll never submit to you, never! you 
are not my mother, you are only father’s wife,” 
and loosening the reins of his horse, he dashed 
off into the street. 

Mrs. Willis watched him till 
road screened him from her view, then slowly 
retracing her steps to her room, she sat down, 
and covering her face with her hands, burst 
“not my mother, only 
Since 


into tears; the words, 
father’s wife,” sank deep into her soul. 
the first moment she entered the house of her 
husband, her life had been one of self-abnega- 
tion, and trial ; 


had sought, by every means in her power, to 
promote their highest good and happiness. 
gut she had found herself repulsed on every 
side, not one endearing, affectionate word had 
fallen upon her ear; her position was getting 


every day more trying and difficult, and this: 
cruel neglect was draining the very fountains ‘ 


of her life’s happiness. 


and dashed into the yard. It was ‘Jennie ;” she 
had returned, but rider/ess, and a little later the 


ghastly, bleeding, and apparently lifeless form of ° 


Frank,was brought in to his terrified friends. 
He had been thrown from his horse when about 
five miles from home, and had Jaid insensible 
until picked up by some passers by. There 
was a deep, gaping wound in his head, and 


he had sustained several severe internal in- 


juries, 


A long, painful illness followed. For several > 


days his life was despaired of, but a good 


constitution, and excellent nursing, finally. 


A over disease. Through all these‘ 
long weeks of anguish and suffering, the step-< 


mother’s form, like a ministering angel, was> 


ever by his side. It was her hand that bathed 
the aching brow, and moistened the fevered > 


lip; her hand that made him cooling drinks, S 


and administered his medicine, and performed 2 


” said « 
in a decided tone,:as she stood> 
trembling in every limb, in momentary expec-< 
tation of seeing him hurled violently to the, 


a turn in theS 


her heart had yearned towards - 
the offspring of the departed mother, and sheS 
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suffering always require; her prayers that 
went up to God, imploring that his young life 
Smight be spared, and devoted to high, holy, 
and noble purposes. 
July evening. 
for the first time, had walked 
He was extremely weak and 


It was an 
Frank Willis, 
; into the garden. 
Cemaciated, and depended much upon his cane 


unusually warm 


for support. So engrossed was he in his 
meditation, that he paid no heed to the ap- 
proaching footsteps from behind him, till a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a well 
known voice accosted him with: 

“‘Hollo, Frank, 

Frank started. 

“Ah, 
see you, 
by the hand. 

“Of course it’s me, 


p> 


how d’y do? 


Harry, is it? I’m glad to 


* he said, as he shook him cordially 


it’s you, 


but you look as though 
you'd just woke up out of a trance.” 

Frank laughed. ‘‘I was thinking—but when 
did you ever see any one in a trance, to know 
how they look, when they come out of it?’’ he 
asked gayly 

“Not lately, 
you, doing well ?” 

“* As well as could be expected, thank you.” 

Harry Marvin, was an old school friend of 
Frank Willis, who came occasionally from a 
neighboring town to see him, during his sick- 
He had been to the house first, and 
Willis that Frank was in 
The two 
friends immediately returned to the parlor, 
Swhere an conversation followed, 
until the time for Harry’s visit had expired. 
«‘Prank,” he carelessly asked, as he took his 
cap to go, ‘* was that Mrs. Willis I saw, when 
I came?” 

* Yes, I presume so.” 

** Now Frank, you've had a little experience 
in the stepmother line, don’t you thing they 
are the most detestable race ever created ?” 

“I certainly have had no reason to com- 
plain thus far,” was the quiet reply. 

‘Well, when you've served as long an 
apprenticeship as I have, you'll sing the same 
She’s one of them, I tell you. I see it 


” 


I acknowledge; but how are 


ness. 
learning from Mrs. 


¢the garden, had followed him there. 
The afternoon wore wearily away, and just’ 
at dusk, a horse rushed furiously up the street, 


animated 


tune. 
in her eye, and if she don’t 
Frank’s face reddened. 
‘‘ Harry,” he interrupted him with, “is this 
the way you speak to a son, of his mother?” 
«What, you don’t call her mother?” 
“T haven't yet, but I intend to,” was the 


¢ firm reply. 
numberless little services, which the sick andS 


«Your opinions seem to have changed some- 
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what; if I remember right, this was a point $ Mrs. Willis dwells with Mrs. Bates, her 
upon which we once agreed to perfection.” ‘eldest daughter, Annie, at her earnest solicita- 

““They have changed, and it’s time they , tions, united to those of her husband. She has 
should,” Frank answered, ‘‘for never were ‘consented to make her home with them, and 
ypinions more false. Harry,” he continued, 2 the greatest pleasure of all her children, is to 
minister to her wants, and promote her happi- 
to the very verge of the grave. I have suffered¢ness. As a@ boat floats quietly down the un- 
1s much as was possible for any one to suffer 2ruffled stream in summer, 
years of her life are passing in tranquillity 
andhappiness. We here quote an extract from 4 


so the declining 
and live. No own mother could watch over a 
sick son, with more unwearied tenderness and 
devotion, than my stepmother has watched over > letter written by Frank, when on the broad, 
me; every want was attended to, every wish ¢blue ocean, bound for distant Asia. It was 
gratified. I have excited my sisters and >dated, ship Polar Star, March 13th, 1858, and 
brother against her, I have never yet called\ one paragraph ran as follows:— 

her mother, for, after treating her with hardly ‘‘The anniversary of my father’s second 
common civility, I felt ashamed to begin. I, 
was thinking of this when you came, Harry, 
and that was why I didn’t hear you, but I have 
fully made up my mind, that my life here-Smy soul. Of all the blessings which a Heavenly 
after shall prove my gratitude to my mother, < Father has so bountifully lavished upon me, 
ws othere are none for which I entertain such 
profound feelings of gratitude and thankful- 
ness, 28 I do for the priceless gift of you, my 
our home when our 


marriage has come round, and I cannot let the 
day pass, without committing to paper some of 
those thoughts which are at present flooding 


and—— 

The words died away on his lips, for a sob 
from the sitting-room arrested his attention. 
The folding-doors which separated it from theS mother. You came to 
parlor were both wide open, but the shades of¢minds were most susceptible to influences, 
evening had prevented him from noticing as>whether good or bad; had you been less in- 
he came in, that Mrs. Willis was sittingthere by Sterested in our welfare, less faithful in the 
an open window. She had then heard his-discharge of your duties, how different might 
confession beyond a doubt. In an instantShave been our present lives, and the futuré. 
Frank was all pride and reserve as of old; but > Tomy beloved first mother, I owe my existence, 
memory took him back to the dark, gloomy 2 the loving care and heaven-blest instructions 
sick room, conscience was at work, all theSof my early years; but you have been the 
better feelings of his nature were aroused, and < friend and companion, the guardian angel of 
walking up to Mrs. Willis’s side, he leaned?my maturer years. Your prayers, counsels, 
and affection, have been my safeguard against 
and sins, which have 
What I am in life, I 


heavily upon his cane with one hand, and 
drew the other affectionately around her,<¢the many temptations, 
pressed his lips to her brow, and with a husky ¢s0 constantly beset me. 
voice uttered the one emphatie word, mother! >owe in a great measure to you, my dearest 


it came from the heart, and it went to the heart. Sand best of mothers.’ 
Thus do the children of the stepmother 


Many years have passed. A great change? “rise up and call her blessed.” Her mission 
has taken place in the Willis family, since we $ was full of sacredness and trust, and nobly 
first introduced them to the reader. The‘and faithfully has it been performed. It was 
Angel of Death has not left them undisturbed, ¢ more than beautiful, it was powerful, and rich 
Mr. Willis has long since been sleeping his ¢ indeed will be her reward. 

last sleep; and the gentle, loving Mary, justi? GRarrox, Mass 

as she was budding and blossoming into a$ — 
most beautiful womanhood, was suddenly ¢ Woman should be counseled and confided in. 
called home. Before the spirit took its flight, It is the beauty and glory of her nature that 
and the cold dews of death stood on her brow, eit instinctively grasps at and clings to the truth 
and the power of speech had failed, she be-Sandright. Reason, man’s greatest faculty, takes 
stowed one long lingering look of love and¢ time to hesitate before it decides; but woman's 
gratitude upon the mother who held her dying > instinct never hesitates in its decision, and is 
hands in hers, and then went up to God and Sscarcely ever wrong where it has even chances 
the Saviour, to dwell in those blest abodes of 5 with reason. Woman feels where man thinks, 
Paradise, with her father, and first mother, 2acts where he deliberates, hopes where he 
and to await there the coming of her second.  despairs, and triumphs where he falls. 
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Blinded Pet. 


BY SARAH FAUSETT. 


Ve 


An earth of beauty, an air of balm, 

A sunset sky, and an ocean calin. 

A glorious sunset, with gorgeous dycs,g 
Dreamily flooding the western skies. 
Blinded yet, at the eve of life, 

When night is coming to end the strife. 
Down at his side, with measured flow, 
The sea waves chant their anthems low. 
Dainty seaweed, from other lands, 

Drift adown by the glittering sands. 
Beautiful sea shells lie at his feet, 

Filled with murmurings low and sweet. 
But his spirit in all no joy can find, 

The eye may see, but the soul is blind. 
Sunny childhood, and dreamy youth, 
Faded away with their dreams of truth ; 
Youth bloomed to manhood, love's light blessed him, 
Innocent children, fair, caressed him ; 

Bat he never saw, in their clear, deep eyes, 
The light that might lead him up to the skies. 
When sorrow’s surges swept over his soul, 
He never looked to the shining goal. 

He never saw the wild waves o'er 

The haven calm on the other shore; 

Alone with nature, he never read 

A leaf of the book before him spread. 
God's holy lessons, great truths for him 
There written, were only mysteries dim. 
Honored by men, he dwelt in the throng, 
His life-path leading in sunlight along. 
But down in the darkness his spirit lay, 
Never seeing the light of day ; 

Sometimes feeling a vague regret, 

Yet never awaking, blinded yet. 

Blinded yet! ’tis the saddest ery 

That ever rose from a soul on high; 

To walk in darkness this beautiful earth, 
Seeing only a dreary dearth; 

Never to see, through the falling rain, 
The sunshine coming in glory again ; 
Never to see, in the flower-graves drear, 
The buds to blossom another year. 

Blind to the sunlight, to earth given, 

To earth’s holiest beauty, and blind to Heaven. 
When will he break from every bond, 

And toil for the haven that lies beyond 


When will the darkness fall from his sight? 
When will his soul arise to the light? 
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¢ Blinded yet !—will he never see 

} The path that leads to the light to be? 


When the life that ts, with its dreams is gone, 
And the life to be, comes silently on, 


> Will his soul go forth, when the two are met, 
To the great hereafter, blinded yet ? 
. ere - 
or + on, as 
GAevinen’s Model House. 
BY H. E. FRANCIS. 
‘5 For a long time Mr. Weymen had been pre- 
¢ paring to build. Six years before he hewed the 
2timber for the frame; his back yard was filled 
with seasoning lumber, shingles snugly packed 
under cover, where no frost from the ground, 
Sor damp from the air could touch them, and a 
huge pile of stones, shaped in the quarry, 
ready to build up the proportions of a noble 
cellar. As he lived on year after year in the 
one roomed log-house, with two bed rooms, 
and a rough shanty back for stoveroom, people 
began to wonder what he was waiting for, but 
he would only shake his head, look wise, and 
reply that he knew whathe was about! When 
he built, he meant to have a house worth some- 
thing, and he should not commence, until he 
could finish it off from top to bottom just as it 
should be. He did not believe in putting up a 
¢ small upright part, and then adding wing 
Safter wing, as the family grew so large as to 


make it uncomfortable, not he! he would wait 
till he could have one just right, with no un 
,Sightly additions stuck on to it! 
His remarks hit almost every one of us—his 
neighbors—for we had commenced small, and 
as we needed more room, and found means, 
had built on, till the original house could 
hardly be distinguished, and we retaliated by 
saying amongst ourselves, that we had had the 
comfort of living in a framed house more 
oyears, if we did not have the pleasure of end- 
ing our days in such a good proportioned one, 
as the one, that was to be, of Mr. Weymen’s. 
About this time, business called my husband 
away fora few years, and in the interim, Mr. 
S Weymen built his house, and when we returned 
they had lived in it two years. It was a large 


two story house, square and angular, painted 
¢white, with no porches, or verandas, or bay 
2 windows to break up the formal outline, and 
Sas the paper curtains fell stiffly over every 
¢ window in front, when I came in sight of it, 
for the first time, it did not strike me as sug- 
gestive of all internal comfort, embodying 
“what I called Home. I, of course, had some 
curiosity, mixed up with the desire to see an 
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5 
old neighbor, and so at an early day made> 
Mrs. Weymen an old-fashioned afternoon visit. § 
She seemed rather embarrassed as she ushered 2 


me into a large, ill lighted kitchen, and apolo- 


gized, as she did so, by saying that the weather 
was so cold, and it was so much trouble, she 
did not try to keep but one fire. The first year 

their house was built, they lived in the 
dining room, but it made her so much work, 
almost wore her out, and she actually did 
t feel strong enough to do it again, this 
winter. She did look pale, and thin, and it 
as all explained when she took me over the 
house. The kitchen was in the south-east 
corner, and the dining room in the north-west ; 
an entry and a short hall connected them 
with each other. The pantry was still farther 
east, and as no door opened from the kitchen 
to the parlor, one had to take the circuit of 
the whole house to reach it. It was full fifty 
feet from the room they lived in, to the stairs, 


atter 


it 
nt 


w 


that led to the sleeping apartments of the, 


children. No wonder Mrs. Weymen was pale, 
and thin! There were pleasant, well-lighted 


rooms, but the house was so ill arranged, that 


they were not habitable, and so they lived on 


only 


in a large, dreary kitchen, with one 


window, and that opening into the back yard ; 5 


with walls painted such a dull color, that it 
cast a gloom over everything it contained. 
‘A house just right,” I thought, recapitu- 


lating Mr. Weymen’s words; I would not live 
in it two days before I’d have a door cut, 


through into the parlor; and family dining 
table, and easy chairs, should all be moved in. 
I should gasp for a glimpse of God’s blessed 
sunshine, and my cheeks would grow etiolated 


like the plant in the dim cavern, that pines for < 


the day. Life would be only enduring, not 
living, for the mind will ensure surroundings, 
ligl r light, gloom for gloom. 
Berea, OnIo, 
tse 
CHEERFULNESS. 

I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope, 

ed, beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of rray blank sky, we might be faint 
T upon eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 


Must widen early, is it well to droop 

For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 

O pusillanimous Heart, be eomforted— 

And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road— 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 

“ Because the way is short, I thank thee, God !” 


HOME 


he hh hb 
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Asabel, 


There are old-fashioned 
which never look so lovely as in the dreamy 
stillness of a summer's afternoon, just at that 
hour when the shadows first begin to creep in 
lengthened lines along the grass, and the hil] 
sides, sloping westward, are bathed in liquid 
gold. With the soft deep glow of this quiet 
hour, there is something peculiarly harmoni- 
ous in our broad homesteads, and sweep of 
cultivated lands, with rich umbrageous trees, 
and velvet pastures, and gentle billows of 
green corn swelling with the breeze. There is 
something in all this more harmonious with 
the hour than in those more gorgeous scenes 
which the traveler may boast of having seen, 
while in the secret chambers of his memory 
he keeps enshrined the picture of his English 
home, to be visited when his soul is tired with 


English homes 


splendor and excitement, and pines for the 
greenness, the freshness and repose of some 
valley among gently-swelling hills, where the 
blackbird warbles, and the lambs play undis- 
turbed among the yellow furze, and, best of all, 
where his own feet have trodin happy childhood 

On a smooth, green terraee, stretching along 
Sone side of a noble mansion, just at this glow- 
Cing time of day, sat a young English lady, in 
perfect keeping with the scene which spread 
before and her face, complexion 
form, and mien, constituting the noblest part 
Sof that universal harmony, of which her voice 
when she spoke, was the sweetest and the hap- 
piest note. 

It might well be happy, for she had been 
caroling to a rosy child, who echoed back his 


around ; 


mother’s trilling laugh with playful mimiers 
until the merriment 
cand child, and mother, 


became real, and nurs 
made that quiet garden 
ering with musical delight. 

But the precious hours were passing, and the 
¢time was drawing near when Isabel Grant (for 
Sthat was the lady’s name) was wont to sea 
Cherself, whenever the weather permitted, on 
2a certain seat at the end of the highest terrace 
Sfrom whence she could see a turn in the road 
cleading up to the house. How women ca! 
eanticipate! It wanted yet three quarters of 
‘an hour to the appointed time. Isabel half 
efancied her watch must be in fault, so slowly 
Shad the hands crept onward since last she 


-looked at it. Well, it was pleasant to sit there 


Sat all events, the view was so rich, and wide 
Cand beautiful, and perhaps he would be re- 
So she 


>turning earlier than usual that day. 
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sent the nurse away to feed the swans, and 
folding her white arms in an attitude of pa- 
tience, sat and gazed. Little patience, indeed, 
would have been needed to gaze on such a 
scene, had there not been some event antici- 
pated, some arrival expected, or some object 
luoked for, of such brightness and such interest 
to her as to throw all others into shade. 

Isabel was only looking for her husband— 
only !—and he had been no farther than Lon- 
don, a distance of little more than twenty miles. 
There could be no romance in this—perhaps no 
poetry, only that wherever human love is deep- 
est, strongest, purest, there must be poetry, 
even though it may find no utterance in verse. 

Poetry there certainly was in Isabel's own 
face and figure, though all unconsciously so to 
herself; for she was no genius, and, what is a 
little more rare, she was no coquette—never 


had been; rather a noble, liberal, equal- 





tempered, true English gentlewoman—the finest 
type of a woman. 

Isabel had been married to Captain Grant 
rather more than two years. This was her 
first summer spent at home, their long tour on 
the Continent having kept them abroad until 
the previous summer was past. During the 
course of this tour, they had visited all the 
favorite places of accustomed resort, and 
Isabel had heartily admired and enjoyed them 
all. But her home—her fine old English 
home—looked lovelier to her, on her return, 
than any spot of earth she had ever visited— 
not the less so that she was herself a true 
English woman at heart, prone to settle down 
into a home as a kind of nest, or rather, a 
place to take root in; forto such a disposition it 
is absolutely necessary to take root in order to 
grow and flourish. There must be a warm and 
genial root-place, too—good soil, in which the 
fibres necessary for vigorous growth may strike 
Jeep and take lasting hold. Those who fifid 
their happiness in hurrying from piace to place, 
and know no health of mind or body without 
perpetu il change, ean understand little of this 
deep root-hold, or the comfort and support 
which it affords. It is, in fact, not necessary 
tothem., They are the rambling plants of the 
human garden, and can hang their lighter 
tendrils from bough to bough, or flaunt their 
blossoms in sun and breeze without asking of 
the earth any more substantial sustenance. 

Of a very different stamp from these was the 
young wife of Captain Grant. The first im- 
pression made by her appearance was that of a 
fine woman—majestic, yet lovely ; tender in 
her affections, yet firm in her reselve. With 
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hair, and eyes, and complexion of that char- 
acter which we generally understand by pure 
Saxon, she had a noble contour of head and 


profile, which would scarcely have been out of 


place among the finest models of classic beauty; 
and her neck and shoulders were almost 
queenly. Yet, with all this, there was that 


Shomish and domestic look about her, that 


cheery laugh which sets others laughing, 
and a kind expression in her soft blue eyes, 
which altogether made her so much more at- 
tractive than fearful, that all who dwelt 
beneath her roof, even down to the most 
obscure dependent, felt that they had a friend 
in their young mistress, whose kind considera 
tion they believed in as implicitly as in he 
sound judgment and good sense. 

Great, of course, had been the wonder of the 
domestics living in the family as to what kind 
of wife the dear young gentleman, their beloved 
master, would bring home. They knew that 
in him they had the best of masters—too good, 
they almost feared, to be mated with equal 
goodness. Thus they had feared, and not un 
reasonably, that the pleasant easy rule they 
had enjoyed under the captain, would be ex 
changed for something far less pleasant under 
a mistress. Nor was it immediately that then 
fears subsided; for Isabel, with all her gentle- 
ness and love of peace, was still a disciplinarian, 
and did not hesitate to assume at once that 
just and true authority which she felt te be 
her right. Soon, however, all became con- 
vinced that her wise government was best for 
all; and, before Isabel had guided the reins of 
domestic management for many weeks, every 
member of the household had learned to love 
her more than she was feared. 

The consciousness of this love, and the 
perfect trust which, in return, she reposed in 
those around her, added no small amount t 
that pure contentment which beamed almost 


’ 


without a cloud, 


vel’s countenance, 





brightening the clear beauty of her eyes, an 


illuminating her smile with something more 
than the gladness of happy youth. Her vers 
step was, that of one who treads the eartl 
without a sense of fear. Fear of persona 
danger, there was no need of to one so wel 
and faithfully supported. But those other 
fears—fears of being deceived, let down, dis- 
appointed—fears of being unjustly or unkindl)y 
treated—such were the fears that Isabel never 
knew; and thus it was that her step, though 
graceful, was firm as faith itself. 

Many fears there are which come naturally 
and necessarily with affliction ; but these also 
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| had never known. She had been early 
an orphan, searcely conscious of the loss 


r parent, and had been as tenderly 


red in the family of an uncle, who was 

vuardian, as if she had been his own child. 
tler inheritance, like her education, had been 
iberal. She was apt to learn, and generous 
» bestow; equal in her temper, too, self- 
possessed, loving justice and truth supremely, 
with no tendency to caprice or waywardness ; 
so that it was scarcely possible that Isabel 
should have enemies; and being, by the nature 

f her circumstances, as well as her own 
character, always plentifully supplied with 
friends, she had known no sorrow beyond the 
causeless tears of childhood, or those imaginary 
griefs which only serve to heighten the enjoy- 
ment of a happy youth. 

Something of this equanimity and content- 
ment might be attributed, no doubt, to an 
excellent physical constitution. The perfect 
smoothness of Isabel's finely developed fore- 
head, the clear, untainted blue, of her large, 
soft eyes, and the rich blush which tinted but 
never stained her cheeks, all indicated that 
parity of blood and evenness of pulse which 

long to perfect health; while her figure, 

mewhat beyond the middle size, yet softly 
and delicately formed, was so well propor- 
tioned, upright and true, to all the purposes 
of life and action, that it was evident it had 
known but little of the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Isabel's uncle, a naval officer, had all the 
strictly honorable notions of an old-fashioned 
English gentleman, blended with the warm 
affections of a kindly heart. His theory of 
liscipline was strict, his practice somewhat 
lax, for his tenderness was easily excited; and 
ilthough his temper was hasty, and his re- 
pr 018 sometimes severe, he was alw ays open 
to the appeals of affection, and more prone t 


pity than to punish, whatever the offence 
might be. The character of his wife was cast 


avery different mould. From her Isabel 


had learned much, though always leaning to 
her uncle for that tenderness which her own 
nature, like his, seemed unable to do without. 
* * x * x 

As the young mother gazed from the terrace, 
she was far from being insensible to what was 

ing on in the fields and pastures lying near 
the outskirts of the gardens. She had her 
favorite cattle, as well as her horse, and she 
saw in the distance the cow-boy driving home 
the herd, as she thought, with much unne- 
cessary harsh treatment and haste; and while 
she knit her fair brows, looking intently in 
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that direction, she prepared in her own mind 
a lecture for the boy, who was a new inmate of 
the farm, and did not understand the kind and 
benefieent rule under which he had come &% 
serve. 


Isabel was deeply oce d with this scene 


(for she could not endure cruelty or oppression 
under any form) when iden y, to her ast b 
ishment, and before shi id time to turn he 


head, two manly arms were clasped around her 


neck, and a cheek was pressed to hers whose 


touch was too familiar not to be recognized jn 
a moment—too dear not to be always welcome 
“Why, Archy,” exe! 1ed Isabel, as soon ag 
she was able to dise: herself, ** how did 
you come?—I never saw the carriage, and 
” 
yet——— 


“Ah! you could not he Pp looking at the 
cows, and so forgot the car! ge,” said a fine 


manly voice. 


Isabel declared it was not so. She said she 
had only one eye for the cows, the other for 
the road. But the: ry was soon explained 
Captain Grant had 1 returned by the usual 
way. He had entered t house by an opp 
site door, and passing directly through the 
hall, had approached s wife from behind, 
stealing gently along the velvet turf, in order 
to startle her by his sudden entrance. Why 
he had come home in this way, he did not ex- 


plain, and his wife was too glad to have him 
near her, to care much about this little change 


in his accustomed | 


And well indeed might the woman who was 
loved by such a man be pleased to have that 
noble figure seated near her, to look into his 
open face, where never cloud ef shame, nor 
mystery, nor anything, in fact, which man 
need hide, had lett u.dow or a trace, and to 
know that those clear eyes, blue as the vault 
above, reflected no image so faithfully or 80 


tenderly as her own 

Captain Archibald Grant was perhaps not, 
literally speaking, a handsome man. His fea- 
tures bore no resemblance to any hero of 
classical celebrity, and he was far enough 


from looking sentimental, or even poetical 


> He had too much of the English sailor for that 


in his frank, unstudied manner, in his hearty 
laugh, and in the playful boyish pranks which 
generally announced, beyond mistake, his 
happy and exciting return to home, and wife, 
and child. Yet with all this, there was 
blended at times such tender and sweet kind- 
ness, such evident impossibility of his doubting 
or thinking ill of any one in whom he’ had 


ence believed, such glorious bravery of frout 
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and mien, that all who loved the captain—and 
they were nearly all who knew him—thought 
him one of the finest looking men of their 
acquaintance, 80 agreeable, and at the same 
time so noble, was the aspect which he bore 

It was the custom with both parents on the 
return of the captain, as soon as the first in- 
terchange of intelligence had taken place be- 
tween them in the shrubbery walk—the first 
telling of any little private matters which 
concerned themselves—to hasten and find the 
child, whether in the garden or the nursery, 
and so to witness together, with delighted 
admiration, what time had done for him 
during the six or eight hours of his father's 
absence. Great and wonderful were the ex- 
ploits which the nurse recounted on these 
‘happy occasions, for sometimes even words 
had been spoken—what first and only child 
does not speak words before it is three months 
old?’—or other manifestations had to be de- 
scribed of remarkable intelligence, or singular 
development of precocious feeling. 

To-day, however, the captain sat still beside 
his wife upon the terrace seat—very still, and 


en looking away. He did not even ask 


about the boy ; and when his wife inquired if 


he was tired, or not quite well, he started, 
looked round at her, and, instead of speaking, 
ran his fingers up among his rich brown hair, 
shredding it into wavy curls that fell at will 
about his brow and temples. This was a trick 
the captain had whenever he began to think, 
and especially when he was perplexed about 
any matter which he could not solve, or settle 
satisfactorily. 

Isabel cast a slight glance toward him once 
or twice. She was too wise to ask abruptly 
what was the matter, but waited, thinking there 
had been business at the Admiralty that day 
which had in all probability detained him, as 
well as sent him home with something more 
than usual to think about. She, however, did 
venture to propose that they should go and 
see the child; but her purpose was checked by 
a somewhat hasty ‘‘ Not yet,’’ and she had 
nothing for it but to wait. 

At length her husband started up suddenly, 
saying, ‘*Let us go into the library.” They 
both went without another word, and passing 
through the hall toward a large Jow room in a 
retired part of the house, entered, and shut 
the door. 

Isabel would have felt a trill of fear just 
then if she had ever known what real trouble 
was; for who that has experienced much of 
life's vicissitudes does not understand that 
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shutting to of a door, when there has been no 
Isabel 


remained perfectly calm and self- possessed ; 


and not even when her husband took her hand 


accustomed need for privacy? Still 


and looked steadily into her face did she 
flinch, or tremble, or turn pale, or wear more 
than a look of simple inquiry on her face. 

” Isabel,” 


a sudden gasp for breath, ‘‘ what do you think 


said her husband, speaking with 


your uncle, the admiral, has been proposing to 
me ?” 
“I cannot tell,” said Isabel. 


that you should be promoted.” 


“Per haps 


The captain uttered a hasty expression, as if 
his wife’s guess was foolishly wide of the 
mark; and then, with evident effort, he began 
to tell her how the admiral and another gen- 
tleman of rank and influence, with whom he 
lunched that day, had proposed to him to tak 
the command of an exploring expedition, about 
to be sent out by government, to a part of 
the worid where there was to be so much ap- 
prehended from peculiarities of cl 
other adverse circumstances, that n 
amount of courage and resolution was required 
on the part of those who engag nail 
in the undertaking 

All this took a good while to explain, and 
Isabel remained all the time perfectly silent. 
No tear din 


ment indicated that her emotions were gaining 


umed her eye, no convulsive move- 


mastery over her habitual self-command. At 
last her husband ceased, and as he pres ed the 
hand he had been holding to his lips, it was 
evident that he waited for her to speak. 

To speak, however, was not so easy as to 
stand and gaze, and gaze, and see nothing— 


ily to feel; and with excess of feeling, Isabel 
rown almost rigid, and so pale! for the 

| seemed all to have left the surface of 

body, to circle in hot, rushing waves, 
around her heart. Her lips were blue, as well 
as pale, and a strange livid hue was beginning 

) spread about her mouth and eyes, when, 
with a great effort, she cleared her voice to 
speak, 

‘What do you say, my angel wife?” her 
husband asked; ‘for without your entire con- 
sent nothing will be done. I have said nothing, 
agreed to nothing. It was a mere suggestion 
made to me in perfect privacy; and if I decline 
it altogether, no one besides your uncle will 
ever know. There will be no dishonor either 
in my declining, your uncle tells me—none 
whatever. Now, what do you say?” 

‘What is it?” asked Isabel. ‘Explain to 


me what it is,” 
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, Her husband did explain that a commander S have been rejected—the project given up. But 
of the expedition was required who knew the¢ where man is weakest, woman finds her strength, 
intricacies of coast and river, who understood > and Isabel came back after a few moments had 





the nature of the climate and the character ofS elapsed, and, seating herself opposite to her | 
the people, and that he, when serving under? husband, said to him in a grave and busines. 
f her uncle, had acquired this knowledge. The Slike manner: 
" admiral, from his long acquaintance with that 4 ‘*] want to hear all about the expedition, 
Mi quarter of the world, had been consulted con-5 Archy. I should think it might be very inte 
Ht my fidentially, and he was of the opinion that he? resting, if not quite so glorious as we shoul 
: in } could obtain the appointment for any one whom > like.” 
} H he might strongly recommend. Prudence was¢ In this manner Isabel pursued her inquiries 
‘a ' eminently necessary, as well as courage and>with such minuteness and apparent interest 
| 1h | resolution; and both gentlemen had done Cap-s that her husband was completely beguiled ; anj 
Hh tain Grant the honor to express their confidence 2 raising his head, and wiping away his tears 
| HT } in this respect. In fact, nothing seemed want-She began to explain to her all the particulay 
| Vila ing but age, and that objection they also seemed ? with which he himself was acquainted, think. 
| 1} aa ty inclined to think might be overcome. ing (good honest soul!) that his wife was pro- 
f WG) *‘Now, what do you say, my precious wife?’ foundly attentive all the time. 
i Hits the husband asked again. 2 If Isabel was acting may God forgive us al! 
| ali ‘*Do you wish to go?’’ said Isabel. ¢for often when we do our best, even up to the 
I he ‘‘I wish,” he answered, ‘to do my duty to?highest reach of heroism, we are but hiding 
Sein ae my sovereign and my country. I have no relishS what we feel; while all the virtue of what w. 
i Hi for ease and idleness forever—you know that. ¢do, depends entirely upon our not appearing 
i Cy I should have liked an expedition with moreSto be exactly what we are. 
i glory in it better—I dare say you know that? So Isabel went on with her inquiries as 
} too. Perhaps I should have liked fighting withS minutely as she could, until she saw that her 
j an open foe better than contending againstc husband was himself again; and such was 
i fever, and wild beasts, and savages as wild, but) the natural energy of his character, his love of 
i more barbarous. The servant, however, must enterprise, his delight in action—such,’ in 
t i ; not choose‘his work; and how much soever I>short, the man/iness of his nature, that he soor 
Rt may wish the question had never been asked recovered all his wonted animation, and be- 
: T me whether I should be willing to go or not, it?came almost eloquent in his descriptions of 
: i! } has been asked, you see, and I must answer it,$ what he should have to meet with, what difi- 
‘ : only you must first answer me. What, then, ¢ culties to encounter, what would devolve upon 
5 i i do you say, my own Isabel? As we stand here him personally in the discharge of a delicate 
} : ; in the sight of God, what is it you bid me do ?’’¢ and confidential trust, and what he should be 
i? ‘‘T know only one answer,” replied Isabel. > likely to accomplish in the space of three years, 
} , “It is, that England expects every man to do¢ which was the time specified for the expedition 


his duty, and every woman must do the same. Isabel had not heard any mention of time 

j Therefore it is that I say Go.” before, and she started at the sound of three 

No sooner had these words been uttered, and2 years. Her husband did not observe it, and 
; so become in one sense irrevokable, than theSas she made no remark, he went on again in | 


} 


husband threw himself with both arms upon the? the same manner, talking himself into a state 


table before him, and, burying his face upon of high excitement, if not actually into a state of 





i” 4 them, wept aloud. considerable delight, at the prospect opening : 
| f His wife did not approach him. She did not» before him. It was not so, however, dee 

dare to trust her loving fingers among his beau- down in his heart. To him, the ties of domes f 

: tiful hair, still less to attempt to press her lips tic life, the claims of \ and child, were more é 


to his forehead. She had done what she be-¢than to most men. The reason why he went 


lieved to be her duty, and she was not going to>on talking in this way, never doubting but bis ’ 

undo it now. Taking a little time to recover < wife was feeling exactly as he did, was simply u 
; herself, she looked out from the low, shaded>that he was a man—yes, a fine, frank, noble- : 
window, beholding nothing, but gathering aShearted, real man, with no pretense about 8 
. little strength, for which she was the more so-? him; one who could not but have shown what u 

) : licitous, that her husband’s seemed to fail. Had» he was feeling even to save the life of his wile. u 
| both sunk at once during this crisis the result Such is the difference between man and wo- A 
Bt would have been inevitable; the prozosal must. man. What folly to descant upon which is P 
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stronger or weaker, which is better or worse 
than the other, seeing they are only by nature 
so distinct in their characteristics, in order 
that they may better fill their appointed place 
in the creation, each gifted with the qualifica- 
tions necessary for their peculiar duties. 

That evening, 80 precious to Isabel, because 
all evenings must now be drawing nearer to- 
ward the last, was one of the longest she had 
ever experienced. She did so much want to 
be alone, that she might let the bitterness of 
her soul gush out in great floods of tears. She 
would not weep now. 
liarly sensitive to any outward manifestation 


Her husband was pecu- 


of distress ; so she scarcely permitted one tear 
toescape. She dared not, indeed, begin to 
weep, for all would be over then. 
walked in the garden and the grounds with her 
husband, until the sun had set, and the large, 


She 


Thus she 


full moon, had risen in a cloudless sky. 
lsitered with him about all their favorite spots; 
she listened with him to the fountain’s musical 
fall; she wandered with him toward a shady 
copse where the nightingale on such soft, dewy 
evenings, was always heard; she watched 
with him the slumbering shadows of the great, 
old trees, that stretched their paternal arms 
overhead ; she went with him through all the 
accustomed routine of little home enjoyments ; 
only one thing she could not do—she could 
not have the child brought in to them for his 
last *‘good-night” before he went to sleep, to 
be tossed in his pretty night-dress, laughing 
and screaming, up in his father's arms. This 


was precisely what Isabel felt that she could 


not bear, 80 she made excuses to the nurse, and 
contrived some other amusement, with which 
the happy child was satisfied, and went to 
‘Happy child!” thought Isabel, “he 
know his loss And 


thought, if anything should happen to herself 


sleep. 
will never then she 
before her husband’s return—for she was ex- 


pecting another addition to her domestic 


cares—she dared not think of it now as an 
addition to her domestic enjoyments, 

Even when the night came, Isabel dared not 
give vent to those pent-up tears which nature 
seemed to be telling her that she must weep 
before she could find rest; and the restraint 
which she imposed upon herself was sufficient 
to drive away all sleep, even had such refresh- 
been But no; 
sleep was impossible, for the night only brought 
those vivid thoughts which seem to burn into? 
the heart with a fierceness like that of fire. s 
And as they burn, they growin magnitude and 


power, because there is no visible object, nor; 


ment otherwise attainable. 
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symbol of other griefs to compare them with ; 


and thus the darkness becomes intolerable, 
and we long for the dawning of arother day, 
though that must bring us so much nearer to 
the doom we dread. 

Isabel was too well pleased to find her hus- 
band had fallen into sound and healthy sleep 
to attempt any conversation, which might 
otherwise have helped her through the long and 
silent hours—so long, though it was a sum- 
mer’s night, it seemed to her aa if the morning 
At last the 


small, faint chirp of happy birds, just awaking 


would never break. she heard 


to their joy. Ah, what a sound is that to those 
Yet what 
For have not those very 


who know no joy in waking! a les- 
son it might teach. 
warblers had their long winter to endure? and 


Yet, 


sure as the return of the seasons appointed by 


how they do endure it, God only knows. 


the Sovereign of the Universe, their pleasures 
come again, and that glad anthem of rejoicing 
hails the morning with as deep delight as if 
they had never known the cold and hunger of 
a world all leafless, homeless, barren and 
desolate to them. 

There is a certain perverseness in heavy 
human grief which will not let us accept in 
alleviation the small comforts that we might; 
and Isabel refused to be consoled, or in any way 
beguiled of her great sorrow by the warbling 
of early birds; not even when their full voices 
swelled into a full chorus of exultation, and 
she could hear them answering from tree to 
tree, telling how this and abundant 
world was rich, and beautiful, and glorious 
still. 

The softness of a grief subdued had not yet 
Isabel. She her 


tears of resignation. 


great 


come to had not yet wept 


She had not yet prayed 
with her whole soul, for that she knew would 


bring tears. She was consequently far from 


feeling in unison with the song of happy birds, 


or with any other of th sweet influences 


which belong to the awakening of universal 
nature in the early dawn of a summer's day. 
When at last the long-wished-for morning 
was fully come, the necessity for exertion lent 
for what she had 


a kind of stre ngth to Isabel 
to do and to endure. Her husband was ob 
to leave home for the day. He had to give his 
answer to the momentous question which had 
been put to him. His first waking impressions 
had not been favorable to the project. We 
often feel faint-hearted on awaking—especially 
faint-hearied about exchanging the comforts 
of the home where we have slept so soundly, 
for inconveniences and dangers, which never 
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look so repulsive as in the first view we takes Captain Grant was astonished at the part 
of them in the morning. >which his wife took in this matter—astonished 

Isabel knew that with her husband’s im-‘ at what she said, and at her manner altogether 
pulsive nature there was a tendency to reaction. < She looked, he thought, like one inspired. He 
She was prepared for this, and now she must had never seen her so before. He did not un- 
arise and put the armor on, and face all diffi-° derstand the woman he had married—few men 
culties herself. She had thought of all this, of - do; yet he was sensible of an influence such 
almost everything, during that long night. In > as he had no idea that any human being could 
a few hours she had passed through experience ‘ exercise over him. If he had doubted before, 
Her great <it was impossible for him to doubt now. There 





enough for years of ordinary life. 
mental business had been to set her affections? must, he thought, be something right, some- 
on one side, and her strong sense of duty on>thing almost imperative, where a woman s 
the other, and so decide as a Christian woman, Sloving and so tender could act this firm and 
though a wife and a mother, ought to decide. ? self-denying part. His own ardor would have 
Thinking it possible that her first decision 3 been very weak that morning but for his wife, 
might have been too hasty (though something >He had been thinking of a deadly climate, 
still told her it was right), she weighed the > fever, prostration of strength, and last, but not 
whole matter over again, examining every Sleast, of an obscure, untended, and perhaps 
consideration both for and against; and lingering death; until, though he would hav 
through and above all remained that solemn been the first to rush into the heat of open 
conviction upon which she had first spoken— battle, his great heart actually quailed before 
spoken so sadly against herself. ethe prospect which his imagination painted. 
Whatever this trial! might cost her, then, or> ‘You are afraid, Archy,” said Isabel, look- 
whatever burden she might have to bear, Isabel’s ‘ing full into his face with her clear, steady 
mind was not distracted with doubts. She hon-< eyes. 
ored her husband too much to desire to see him? “Afraid! No, Isabel, you know me better 
condemned to a life of useless inaction, even if>than to think that; but I own I should like to 
always by her side. She knew him to be pe->die in a different way.” 
rly fitted, both by nature and habit, for $ ‘“*Why should you die, my love? No man 
the work which had been planned out for him. {ean have a better constitution than yours.” 
He had energies and powers which she ad-¢ ‘Nay, I don’t expect to die, exactly; but 
mired even more than his noble face and manly >if there is anything in the world I am afraid 








person—capabilities which she gloried in even ‘of, it is swamp and fever.”’ 

more than the alacrity of his bounding step; ‘ You know one thing, Archy?” 

when he sprang to meet her on returning ‘¢ What is that?” 

home. Yes, there was a higher, deeper, holier ‘That whether there is danger in the path 


love than that of mere possession which hal-<of duty or not, there can be no real safety ou! 

lowed the feelings of the young wife—a loftier - of it.” 

impulse which thrilled through her whole being,5 ‘You say right, my blessed wife. 1 will 

with that true ambition that knows no selfish < go.” 

alloy, and is satisfied with nothing short of the? «+ Cheerfully ?” 

highest and the best. It was her husband's “Yes, cheerfully, too. Take my faithful 

highest and best, Isabel thought, to be em-¢ promise with this kiss that you will never hear 

ployed on useful service for his country and >me talk in this way again.” 

mankind ; and thus it was that she arose, after¢ Captain Grant was true to his promise. He 

that sad and solemn night, though weak in ?rose up a strong man, and immediately begin- 

body, yet strong in the conviction that for her (ning to occupy himself with the few prepare 

husband it was right to go. etions which he had to make, he might soon 
Sustained by this power, she was able, whenShave been seen springing into his carriage 

he came down into the breakfast-room, to meet ? with as light a step as usual; and then, waving 

him with a calm and resolute expression of Shis hand from the window, he was gone likes 

countenance; and when, afterward, he called ¢ flash of light. 

her again into the library, and said he could> ‘‘Gone!’’ said the nurse, who was holding 

not go without one more earnest consultation, ¢the child up at an open window to see papa; 

she was prepared to find something to say in 2and the little fellow also did his best to say, 

favor of the project, whatever objection to it$* Gone!” Isabel heard it, and hastened up 


he might bring forward. ¢into her room. Now was her time. She turned 
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the key in the door, fell down on her knees vice to mankind, simply because it is a duty; 
peside a couch, and wept as if her heart was>and thus that the patient investigator in the 
breaking. field of science, the unknown explorer in his 

Long and terrible was the agony of grief? solitary wanderings, the man who unostenta- 
with which her whole frame was convulsed ;‘ tiously devotes himself to the interests of his 
put nature has the happy art of working her? country, though never heard of by his fellow 
own cure, and by the bleeding of her wounds,‘ men, is really as great a hero, and often as 
promotes their healing. When the first natu-< brave a man—nay, more brave really—than 
ral outburst of tears had in some measure) the soldier who fights his country’s battles, and 
shares the shallow triumph of a victorious 


abated, a solemn calm ensued, and holier feel-< 
ings took the place of womanly sorrow. > return. 
Isabel could pray now, perhaps more fervently¢ All this Isabel had to preach faithfully and 
than she had ever prayed before, casting her > perseveringly, and she never shrank from her 
whole life, her being, and not hers alone, butS duty, nor allowed herself to faint under it. 
those of her husband and her child, into the? When great things have to be done, great souls 
hands of her Heavenly Father, to do with‘ never faint. It is their distinctive merit, and 
them according to his own good pleasure. ¢ that especially by which they may be known 
There was no safety for any of them, she felt,S from little souls, that they always rise, and 
but in His keeping. He could make all safe, ¢ grow, and enlarge, in proportion to the magni- 
wherever they might be, and however widely > tude of what they have to encounter. 
separated. 2 Isabel had need for all her greatness of 
In this long communion between her soul> soul, for now the days flew past on rapid wing, 
and her Maker, Isabel wisely abstained from‘ moving ever more swiftly, as it seemed, to that 
calculating results, or attempting to look into? one point of destiny, beyond which she could 
that future known only to the Father of)see nothing yet. There was so much to be 
Spirits. Her mental exercise, though a heart-< thought of and actually done, on her husband’s 
work, was only a simple committal of her all part, in relation to his great undertaking; so 
into His hands; and after this she was able to> much attendance in public offices, and so 
rise from her knees, not only strengthened,‘ many consultations with public men; so much 
but comforted, She had no peace before, and2also of a confidential nature, with which he 
she had felt sometimes as if her reason would> was entrusted, that he had scarcely time to 
give way; but now there were clearness and 5 spare, scarcely power of thought at his com- 
directness in her path, though thickly strewn <¢ mand, for those home affairs which must all 
with thorns; and if she must walk with bleed- 2 devolve upon his wife when he should be gone. 
ing feet, and walk alone, she was left in no ; Besides which, his home looked so secure and 
doubt as to how and where she ought to tread. < comfortable, his wife was so wise and prudent, 
This was the last great struggle on the part >that perhaps in the secret of his heart, he did 
She had no after-“S not consider much attention needed there. So 
the captain, when at home, glanced hurriedly 


va 


of the wife and mother. 
strife, only a deep-seated sorrow, which she 
hid whenever her husband was near, using all2overthe few items for consideration which 
the influence she possessed, without being ob-S were laid before him, expressed his entire 


trusive or too urgent, to keep him steady to< confidence in the good management of his wife, 

his purpose. <signed a few documents to which it was ne- 
It was, perhaps, more difficult for Isabel toScessary that his name should be appended, 

argue with effect on some of the points dis-¢and thus everything, he thought, was made 

cussed, because she, like her husband, had< ready in that quarter. 

been nurtured in the idea that a glorious death> The great question of life or death seemed 

scarcely to enter into the captain’s calcula- 


tions, so entirely was he occupied with business 
to be done. At the urgent remonstrance of the 
admiral, he had just managed to make a will ; 
and by doing that, and placing all his worldly 
affairs in the hands of a trustworthy solicitor, 


is no mean recompense for faithful service. ‘ 
Whenever her husband alluded, in the way of ¢ 
regret, to the particular kind of service he had < 
undertaken, because the dangers it involved > 
were of a mean and ignoble character, Isabel < 
had to speak against the leanings of her owns 
heart, and so managed as to convince herself, 2 he felt that his duty as a husband and a father 
48 well as him, that there is a glory higher > was discharged. Indeed, he could do nothing 
than is celebrated by the acclamations of an >more. His wife was the best and the most 
admiring world in performing any act of ser-° competent woman in the world, and he was so 
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pressed for time, and so busy—so busy, that 2 happily for her, almost all her thoughts anq 
almost every time any confidential matter was 2 feelings were absorbed in the rapid approach 
brought forward by Isabel, to be discussed § of that one day of doom, and with the mulij. 
between them, it had to be put off to another< tude of things which had to be considered anj 
opportunity, And yet the days flew past2arranged before it should really come. 
faster and faster, and he was going where itS It came at last, however, in all its crue) 
was scarcely possible that any communication § force and bitterness, far exceeding what Isabel 
should come from him to her, or that any letter? had anticipated beforehand. How it came, 
of hers should find him in his distant wan-? and how it left her—how the succeeding days 
derings. Sand nights were passed, words would be pov. 
Well, every man to his duty, and every wo-<erless to describe. Many have gone through 
man to hers. Isabel saw distinctly what her? the same experience, and borne it heroically, 
sphere of duty was, and often upon her knees, > too—many less favorably circumstanced than 
when alone, she implored that help todischarge S Isabel; although with regard to favorable cir. 
it aright, without which she felt that it would : cumstances, it availed little to her just then 
be impossible for her so much as to look intoethat she was surrounded by all which the 
the future which now stretched before her. > world calls enviable—wealth and luxury, the 
For already she began to experience some of‘ finest and rarest embellishments of taste and 
its trials; already she began to taste some of< beauty, both of nature and art—faithful ser- 
its bitterness; already to know something >yants to do her bidding, power to command, 
even of its loneliness. Her husband was -influence to surround herself with friends— 
so occupied—it was right that he should be everything, in short, but one, the very life, 
so; he was so abstracted from his domestic 2 and stay, and joy of her whole existence. 8 
and social affairs, his thoughts so continually 2it is ever in this world. Those who possess 
turned with their full force and weight in S most, feel most the want of the one thing which 
another direction—this also was right; but it¢they cannot have. 
cost Isabel many atear, and many a heartache, 2 There was nothing which Isabel dreaded s 
though without once blaming her husband, be-S much, and shrunk from with such soreness.of 
cause she felt that all was right. ° feeling, as people coming to condole with her 
“To accomplish anything well, you must go> She did not want to be condoled with. Nothing 
heart and soul into it,” was Captain Grant’sShad happened to her but what she had ap- 
favorite maxim; and, for a nature like his, it¢ proved, consented to, and even invited— 
was a wise and true one. ‘All or nothing” S nothing, in fact, which she wished otherwise. 
seemed to be the motto of his life; and while< So inappropriate, therefore, were all attempts 
his wife admired him for this, and felt in con->at condolence, so far from reaching the centre 
sequence that whatever he undertook would beSof what was still her mighty grief, that in 
executed faithfully and well, still, as already 2 order more effectually to ward off such obtru- 
said, it left her somewhat lonely at a time >siveness, she began, as soon as it was possible 
when any earnest confidential communication $for her to command the necessary power, to 
with him would have been most consoling. cassume a kind of outward cheerfulness, which 
Alas for poor woman! she never has all the \ gave to casual observers the idea that she was 
wants in ahusband. She adores a manly man, 2a woman of little feeling—‘‘so unmoved,” 
and when she has got him, she feels lonely. ¢ they said, ‘‘as they never could have imagined 
She longs for a man who will be her constant:@ young wife to be, under such circum- 
companion, always entering into her inner ¢ stances.” 
feelings, and sympathizing with her in her) Indeed, remarks, according to all the aceus- 
weaker moments; and when she has got Aim¢tomed varieties of misconception, were made 
she despises him, and pines for a hero. upon Isabel’s demeanor under this trial. By 
But Isabel was perfectly satisfied, though‘ far the most emphatic were those of a peeuliar, 
often sad. She would not have exchanged her but not uncommon style of woman, to the effect 
manly, enterprising husband—not even one >that they would never have consented to being 
attribute of his noble character—for all theSleft; their husbands should not have. gone 
flattering attentions which could have been 2 without them ; they would have followed a hus- 
lavished on herself. Yes, she was fully satis- band to the ends of the earth, and if he must 
fied. Her heart was rich in contentment, ¢ die, they would die with him. All very pretty 
though just now sorely oppressed with care, > when uttered by fair young lips, but not very 
whenever she sat down to think; only that, ? much to the purpose where duty has to be com 
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sidered, nor yet where a higher style of self- 
devotion than mere personal adhesion, consti- 
tutes the one grand feature of female heroism. 

The darkest and most melancholy portion of 
Isabel's present widowhood was the time which 
elapsed before the birth of her second child, 
an event which took place about three months 
after her husband's departure, This time her 
own recovery was tedious; but the child—a 
little daughter—was at first so extremely deli- 
cate and feeble, that to preserve the faint spark 
of life in its tender frame became the one ab 
sorbing object, both with the mother, and with 
all concerned in the duties of the nursery. 

It was, perhaps, a happy circumstance for 
Isabel that her thoughts were thus necessarily 
directed into a new channel, and that the 
anxieties of the passing moment thus obscured, 
insome measare, those which related to the 
future. 

The child lived, though to prolong its exist- 
ence up to maturity seemed likely to be a mat- 
ter of almost as great difficulty as it had at 
first been to preserve it. Not that any definite 
disease assailed its tender frame, but, with un- 
usual beauty and sweetness, it had brought 
into the world with it that exquisite fineness 
and delicacy of nature which require more 
than usual care in nurture and management. 
\llthis was good for the lonely mother—so 
closely do our blessings intermingle with our 
anxieties, even with what we are too much 
disposed to call our misfortunes. 

Isabel became more solicitous now, from the 
additional claim upon her attention, to preserve 
her own health, and her various capabilities of 
mind and person. She had more to live for 
now; and, as time passed on, the calmness of 
a steady grief overspread her life like a silent 
flood, leaving fewer of its heights and depths 
perceptible, even to herself, excepting on par- 
Ucular occasions, when the old trouble became 
‘lirred by the apprehension of some fresh 
cause of uneasiness, 

Perhaps the greatest cause for reasonable 
complaint with which Isabel was tried, was the 
absence of all authentic information respecting 
her husband, Shortly after his first going out, 
letters had been received, with other intelli- 
gence; but subsequently no tidings had come, 
and now there were not unfrequently para- 
graphs in the papers which startled her out of 
that placid equanimity and quict trust which 
she was so anxious to maintain throughout the 
Whole tenor of her life. 

Instead of closing her eyes against all chance 
of receiving pain from such sources, Isabel 


. LAR ALY 


read, and heard, and endeavored to find out, 


all that could be known of her husband's pro- 
ceedings. Once she had reason to feel assured 
that a packet from him was on its way home ; 
but on this precise occasion, a hurricane in 
some far-off region of the globe so nearly 
wrecked the vessel which was bringing home 
this treasure, that all was lost except a portion 
of the crew—all that was worth more than a 
thousand ships to her was gone down into those 
secret depths from whence no power of man, 
nor force of disturbing elements, could ever 
bring it forth again. 

This was indeed a bitter, a cruel disappoint- 
ment, People might well condole with the 
young wife under such a blow, and she bere 
their condolence better than she had done 
when her sorrow was new, and her heart was 
smarting under its first painful wound. She 
was learning, indeed, many lessons, both of 
faith and patience; and she learned them all 
with such a sweet resignation, almost amount- 
ing to cheerfulness, that still it was said of her 
at times, by those who never exercised the 
discipline of self-control themselves, ‘‘ What a 
blessing it must be to take life as easily, and 
to be always as unmoved as Mrs. Grant!” 

But there were those who knew very differ- 
Isabel was happy in having 
she could not 


ently from this. 
faithful 
have endured any other—and they all learned 


and good servants 


to understand her quiet ways, and recog- 


nized, with many a sympathetic tone, and 
many a wise shake of the head, that deep 
under-current of feeling which they knew to 
be flowing beneath the calm surface of her 
daily life. 

By the conduct of these servants toward 
their mistress, it would have been difficult to 
say whether they most reverenced or loved 
her. All her tastes were consulted, as well as 
her will obeyed ; for Isabel took a personal in- 
terest in everything about her home, so that 
no anticipation of her wishes, no faithful exe- 
cution of her orders, ever went unobserved, or 
without its meed of cordial thanks and praise. 
Thus Isabel made around herself a little world, 
of which she was truly and in heart the queen, 
People said she ought to get away from home— 
to try the amusement of change of scene. The 
idea was revolting to her. The proposal was 
the only one suggested by well-meant kindness 
which she did net receive graciously. No; her 
home was her castle, her bower, her harbor of 
refuge. She would never leave it until she 
could hear that he was safe, or— 

And Isabel never did leave her home, though 
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years passed over, and rumors floated through 
the country that the ship had not been heard 


of since having been seen at a certain point of 


imminent danger. Oh! it was long to wait, 
and very sick at times grew the heart of the 
mother and the wife. If, however, she des- 
paired, no such expression ever passed her 
lij 
of others ever brought a cloud upon her brow, 
yw a tear into her eye. Whether she had 
really, in the secret of her heart, that entire 
confidence in her husband's return which gave 
to all her actions the impress of faith, no one 
ever knew; but certainly she ordered all her 
household arrangements as if the master might 


be expected home at any time, though the ser-¢ 


vyants often went about the execution of her 
orders with doubtful glances toward each 


other, and ill-suppressed sighs, which indi-? 


cated that they, at least, had lost all hope. 


Steadily onward, then, without once flinch-‘ 


ing under the great burden cf her duties, 


Isabel still went, paler and thinner—that was 
all. No neglect of her house or person ever 
indicated a carelessness of life, or any of its 
elegances; all order was 
beauty preserved. The trees, as they grew— 
and how they had grown since he 12ft !—were 
as carefully trained, and the grass kept as ex- 
quisitely smooth as ever. The green-houses 
were supplied as richly, even rare exotics 
sometimes added, Everything, in short, was 
maintained in the highest possible perfection, 
not for her own sake, but in honor of her ab- 
sent lord. Not for her own sake, truly, for all 
seemed now to be hanging too awfully sus- 
pended upon that return, respecting which the 
world was beginning to be doubtful. 

The third long summer of her loneliness had 
come and nearly gone, and Isabel was seated 
one day on the terrace when a letter was put 
All foreign letters had shaken 
It was a 


into her hand, 
her dreadfully of late; but this— 
short, thin letter, by the overland route. How 
should she ever command strength to open it? 

Isabel broke the seal, but with such quiver- 
ing fingers that the old butler who had brought 
the letter could not leave her quite alone, but 
stood at a little distance, sometimes dashing a 
tear from his eyes. At last he saw that his 
mistress, in a convulsive attitude, had let the 
Her hands were clasped, and her 
The old man ap- 


letter drop, 
eyes raised, as if in prayer. 
proached, though unobtrusively. 

“Oh, Williams!” his mistress exclaimed ; 
and, looking in her face, he saw at once how 


it was. Ever afterward he was accustomed to 


s—no listening to the evident despondency 2 


maintained—all < 
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describe her countenance, as it looked just 
then, as being irradiated with a light from 
Heaven. In another moment Isabel sprang ty 
her feet; but she could not walk. Her knees 
‘gave way beneath her, and she would havyg 
sunk to the ground but for the supporting arm 
of the old servant. 

‘* Williams,” 


” 


Isabel began again, “he jis 
safe. 

‘Thank God! for him and you,” said the 
man. 

‘*He is safe,’’ continued Isabel, “and will 
be in Southampton in less than a week.” 

Isabel's powers entirely failed her after this, 
She became weak as a chiid, and sometimes 
wept like one, and sometimes laughed. But 
her self-possession and her strength were both 
restored before the arrival of her husband on 
the shore of his native land. It may well be 
csupposed that he was not long in reaching 
his home. He did not find his wife seated on 
the terrace this time, but in her own room, 
where their first interview took place; and 
never was a happier meeting between man and 
wife. 

On both sides there was much to tell. But 
‘the bronzed and time-worn-looking sailor had 
Ssearcely patience to hear. He wanted to hold 
eall in his arms—to embrace all at once. Yé 
Sa modest consciousness seemed to hold hir 


, . 
“back, as if it were too much—too much for 
him—rough, weather-beaten man that he was— 
£ 


to own and claim for himself such an amoun 
of happiness. 

There is something almost awful in these 
sudden and abundant floods of joy, as if the 
blessing was greater than our nature cou) 
‘sustain. But yet that sense of awe only makes 
it deeper and holier. And when the father 
took his two children on his knees, and looked 
‘into the face of his wife, and saw that her 
calm beauty wore some sad traces of what 
she had been suffering, he dashed a few 
‘tears from his eyes before he was able to tell 
>her, as he did from his full heart, that what- 


sever he had accomplished (and he believed he 


Shad done good service), or at whatever value 
>it might be estimated by his country, he felt, 
Sand had felt through all his distant dangers 
; that he owed the glory of the enterprise to her 
gealm bravery, her high principle, and her 
> faithful love. 

> Don’t talk to me of the bravery of men, 
Captain Grant would often say in after years. 
> ‘The glory we obtain abroad owes more than 
> half its value to the quiet heroism of our wives 
2 at home.” 
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4 Visit in Southern Hlinois. 


BY MARGARET BOLTON. 

Away we went, the doctor and I, up hill 
and down, fast as our noble steeds could carry 
us, through the tangled underbrush of the dark 
wild wood, where the bright waving foliage 
hung like green curtains around and above us, 
making it twilight at midday, save when 
through the quivering folds, came gleams of 
the golden sunshine. The purple wild grape, 
and the deep-green ivy, climbing from tree to 
tree, and twining their tendrils around the 
topmost branches, bound the whole forest 
together with one unbroken band of beauty. 
Joyous birds caroled on the lofty boughs, 
and beautiful flowers bloomed in the grass 
beneath; delicate wildwood treasures, born in 
the dreamy light of that shaded glade, they 
were pale as winter stars, when the full round 
moon is shining. 

On, on we went, our only guide-boards the 
“blazes,” (as western hunters call small 
spots where the bark has been peeled from 
trees by the roadside,) sometimes the marks 
were plain, at other times they were with 
difficulty seen, and at last not one was visible. 
More and more wild grew the scenery around. 
Steep, rugged hills on one side repelled us, and 
far below on the other we looked into a deep, 
rocky gorge, lined with mosses and ferns, of 
the most beautiful green. Bushes higher than 
the heads of our horses surrounded us, and 
fallen trees blocked up the grass-grown path- 
way, forbidding all further progress. 

“We are lost,” said the doctor, looking at 
the sun, and then at his watch. 

“Lost!” I repeated, in tones of delight, 


while every nerve quivered wlth glad excite- 
ment; lost, at noonday, in the woods, where 
there was nothing to fear save the squirrel, 
the rabbit, or the fleet red deer. Oh! it was 
gleeful; I wanted to laugh until the echoes 
should answer me, and laugh I did right 
merrily; and faithfully did the answers come ‘ 


from hill-side, and moss-covered rock, and 
even the broad old oaks, that had braved the 
storm of a hundred winters, echoed the laugh 
ofa merry maiden. 

Awhile we looked and listened, then turned 
and retraced our steps, until we entered again 
the forest road. Occasionally we could see 
‘diling far above the tree-tops, a pale fleecy 
cloud, too earthly-looking to be a native of the 
ur, and we knew that in a sheltered spot 
beneath it was cosily nestled some little eabin 
home, where hearts as warm and loving as our 

VoL. xvi1.—18 


own were throbbing; and strong, brave arms 

were struggling to conquer where nature alone 
Shad ruled. Those who think “love in a cot- 
tage” an impossibility, should come West, 
and look upon it in a cabin, where four 
wooden walls of unshaven oak, unbroken by a 
single window, unless a thousand crevices could 
be dignified by the title, often shut in more of 
real heart happiness than can be found in 
many of the most magnificent homes of the 
rich. They should see the young mother 
caressing her babe, whose fair, round limbs 
are wrapped in homespun, after the same 
pattern of her own apparel; or the chubby 
faced children, with bare brown heads and 
browner feet, bounding at nightfall into arms 
which have just dropped the plow, the seythe, 
or the hoe, and doubt no longer. 

After a ride of two or three hours we reached 
our destination, a rough little cabin, dropped 
down in the wildest spot imaginable, and as 
closely hidden by rocks, hills, and intertwining 
boughs, as a fairy’s home need be. We were 
cordially welcomed by the inmates, to whom I 
was an entire stranger; but the doctor’s 
‘<indly face had been there before. Their 
simple dinner was soon smoking on the table, 
and ®e were invited to share it with them, 
which we did right gladly, for a long fast, and 
our brisk ride, had made us feel, ‘‘as well we 
might” (like Cowper’s nightingale) “the keen 
demands of appetite.” 

When dinner was over, our kind hostess, with 
true native born politeness, exerted herself to 
entertain us. We first went to the litile 
picketed garden, of which the greatest curiosity 
was its ‘‘cotton patch,” where future garments 
for herself, her husband, and their child, were 
growing. We then returned to the house, and 
were initiated into the mysteries of preparing 
it for use. She first picked some from the 
seeds, carded it on small hand cards, and 
bringing the spinning wheel from its corner, 
spun a few rolls, then finally went to the 
loom, and we watched with interest the grow- 
2ing cloth, as thread after thread was added 
S by the flying shuttle. 

An hour passed quickly by, and then the 
doctor’s cheerful voice, calling ‘‘ Ready to go?” 
made me aware of (what a short time before I 
would have deemed impossible) an unwillingness 
to leave my newly-found friend; and if I had 
entered the house with pity for the fancied 
destitution of its occupants, I left it with 
feelings akin to envy, at least of admiration for 
the beautiful spirit of contentment which per- 

svaded it. Happy in each other, and their one 
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mutual treasure, a dark-eyed boy, whose bright $ 
little head danced in and out, like a sunbeam? 
at the cabin door. In this quiet spot, free 2 
from vexatious cares, and all the restraints of > 
fashion, these humble children of our Father 5 
pass their days and nights in the enjoyment of < 


a peace and quietness, rarely found in th 
homes of the great. 


Songer Days. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





I watcn the golden fluting 
Across thine azure vest ; 

Oh, young Year, like a prophet, 
Thou standest in the West! 


And the day that from white cerements 
tose meekly up to thee, 

Goes to the darkness, smiling, 
With slow steps, tenderly ! 


And I read the promise written 
Upon her forehead now, 

As of old, the mitre shining, 
On Aaron’s priestly brow! 


For thy face, oh Year, is turning, 
Is turning toward the spring! 

And to night across the twilight, 
I hear her sweet bells ring! 


And March, her nightly organ, 
Once more in blasts pours down; 

And April on the mountains, 
Walks veiled in mists of brown; 


And May, the sweet faced poet, 
Calls softly back to me, 
“ My birds, and leaves, and blossoms, 
Have patience—thou shalt see!” 
Across the lengthening twilight, 
I watch the visions come :-— 
The wonder and the glory, 
Where cold, and white, and dumb, 


From her last storms, the winter 
Weaves out her woof of snow, 
And I bless God that her last days 
, Are lengthening as they go! 
And that His hand hath written 
This promise in the sky, 

Before the stars across it, 
In shining hosts flash by! 


This promise, sealed by twilight, 
On the pallid sheet of day, 

“ My seed-time and my harvest, 

I give to thee alway !” 
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Aothing but Money, 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
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CHAP. XI, 





The moody silence that followed the scene of 
e ) Strife about money between Mr. and Mrs. Guy, 
chad been prolonged to nearly an hour, whe, 
° the street door bell was heard to ring loudly, 
S ‘Who is it?” asked Mr, Guy, as a servant 
Centered the room where they were sitting, 
‘*A man wants to see you, sir.” 







‘*What’s his business?” 

‘He did not say.” 

Adam Guy, with no pleasing aspect of coun. 
¢tenance, for the interruption came upon 4 
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scheme of profit half thought out, went ini 
S the hall, where he found an ill-looking stranger 
; standing near the vestibule. 
¢ «6 Well, sir?” Adam Guy had already learned 
¢the purse-proud art of being rude to persons 
¢ whom men of his class consider as of little ac- 
ecount in the world, except as hewers of wood 
cand drawers of water, and so spoke roughly to 
othe man. Without answering, the visitor hand- 
eed him a letter. 
S$ ‘What's this?” 
¢ read— 


Guy broke the seal and 


rr. 


“Dear Srr—I am, unfortunately, in‘the 
chands of an officer, arrested for a debt of 









Sninety-three dollars, and will go to prison ke 
5 to-night unless I get bail. Will you come to 
my relief, and save me from this disgrace, and d 
. my family from mortification and distress! k 
>The bearer will accompany you ‘to the office 
S where I am held. I am grieved to trouble you, L 
¢but the extremity admits of no alternative. ni 
> “Truly, Epwarp- Horan.” P 
S Adam Guy read the letter hastily, and then \ 
S folding it in a resolute manner thrust it back ; 
>upon the man, saying coldly— - 
‘‘T know nothing about it.” = 
¢ ‘Then you will not go his bail ?” ; 
° ‘““No, sir! That’s a thing I never do. Good ¢ 
° evening.” And the merchant turned from the . 
§ messenger, who went muttering from the house. he 
¢ ‘*Who wasit?” asked Mrs. Guy, as her hus 
Sband returned; but he made no answer. For | 
nearly ten minutes he sat with his chin on his : 
2 breast—his usual position during the silent re 
Sevenings spent at home—then, with a curl of 7 
¢ the lip, and a veiled pleasure in his tones, he : 
¢ said— j 
$ ‘The Doctor has reached the end of his rope fr 






Cat last.” 
**Who? What Doctor ?” 
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“Doctor Hofland.” 

«What about him, Adam ?” 

« He’s in the hands of a constable, and likely 
to get some experience in jail life.” 

“What! Oh, Adam! A painful expression 
contracted the face of Mrs. Guy. 

«Jt’s nothing more than I’ve expected. He 
and his wife began in extravagance and waste- 
ful self-indulgence, and have kept on the same 
way steadily. No other result could follow. 
The Doctor has made his bed, now let him lie 
init. It will do him good. 
never grow wise until they get a few hard 
knocks. A short 
Jones’s Falls will make him a wiser and a bet- 


Men of his class 


term on the other side of 
ter man.” 

“Oh, Adam! How can you talk so coldly!” 
siid Mrs. Guy, showing still greater distress 
Don’t let 


What 


ofmind. ‘Pray go to his rescue! 
an old friend be dealt with so cruelly. 
js the debt ?” 

“T made a vow ten years ago, and by my 
life I'll keep it!” 
“a vow never to endorse or be security for any 


was the emphatic answer; 


man. If my own brother were in Dr. Hofland’s 
place, I'd say as I do now—‘ He’s made his bed, 
let him lie in it!” Men like him 
substance, and run in debt; and then, debt 


waste their 


penalties lash them into something like pru- 


dence and honesty. I don’t pity him in the 
least.” 

“Oh, Adam! Adam! Think of his wife and 
children!” Mrs. Guy wrung her hands, as she 
looked at her husband through pleading eyes. 


“His wife is as much to blame as himself. 


Lena was idle and extravagant from the begin- 2 
feel 


ning,” ‘Let her 


some of the consequences of her own folly; it 


was the hard reply. 


will make her a better woman, I trust. 
the causes of this trouble are with themselves, 
themselves rest the 
Z shall not help them, if the Doctor 


and with must conse- 


q lences., 
rots in jail!” 

A shudder ran through the frame of Mrs. 
her hands in half- 


and she threw up 


instinctive horror, as if a monster were before 


her. 

“You needn’t whimper to me, Madam, nor 
put on any of your distressed looks,” said 
Adam Guy, coldly and cruelly, as his wife 
essayed once more to reach him. ‘*The Doctor’s 
path and mine diverged years ago, and will 
never run side by side, nor cross again. I 
want nothing from him, and he will get nothing 
If he bids for the jail or the alms- 
house, in heaven’s name let him take his elec- 


from me. 


ion; I wont put a feather in his way.” 


No, no; 
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Mrs. Guy, seeing that no impression could 
be made on her husband, and pained beyond 
endurance by the thought of Lena’s distress— 
old, tender feelings were rushing back upon 
her heart for Lena, between whom and herself 
circumstances, not alienations, had interposed 
barriers difficult to pass—left the room and 
All her sympathies 
were quickened into life—sympathies, which 


went to her chamber. 
contact with sordidness, narrow self-seeking, 
and hard fighting with an enemy that always 
seemed on the eve of victory, had only palsied, 
not destroyed—and she was moved by an irre- 
pressible desire to go to her friend, and offer 
comforting words, even if she had no power to 
give aid in her extremity. Hope in her husband 
She knew that what he had 
said he would not gainsay. In all his denun- 
ciations of Doctor Hofland, there lay, only 
half concealed in his tones, a cruel pleasure. 

she sobbed, as 


there was none. 


‘Poor Lena! poor Lena!” 
her pitying heart ran over through her eyes. 
“If I had power to aid you, Heaven knows 
how speedily help would come.” 

Then, after weeping for awhile, she said re- 
solutely, 

‘“‘T must go to Lena in her dreadful extre- 
this trouble in 
which the If I cannot 
help them with money, I may help by sympa- 


mity. I must know all about 


Doctor is involved. 
thy or suggestion.” 

Hastily putting on her bonnet and cloak, 
Mrs. Guy left the chamber, and was coming 
ightly down stairs, when she met her husband, 
through whose mind had passed a suspicion of 
just this course on the part of his wife. 

‘Where are you going?” he asked, knitting 
his brows. 

“Out for a little while,” Lydia answered. 
«Where ?” 
‘*No matter. I shall not be gone long.” 


‘‘ Going out, and alone, at this time of night! 


I think it matter. Answer plainly, can’t 


you? A husband has some right to question 


aoes 


as to where his wife goes at an hour like this.” 
‘‘Tam going to see my friend Lena, if you 
must know.” Mrs. Guy looked unflinchingly 


at her husband, and spoke like a woman in 
earnest. 

‘And I say you are not.” 

** Adam Guy!” 
“Lydia Guy!” 

Defiantly they gazed into each other’s faces 
for several moments. 

‘‘You must not go, Lydia.” 

‘© Why?” 


“Let them alone. They have only them- 
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selves to blame. Lena is as criminal as her Sand the dark fringe of her lashes lay ag stjj 
husband, and as deserving of a just punish-¢as if penciled above her checks. 
ment.” 2 “Good heavens! Lydia! Child! Lydis: 

‘**Criminal, Adam ?” SWhat ails you? Are you sick ?” 

“Yes, criminal! Haven't they been living? As he tried to raise her up, the nervelesy 
on other people’s means, and that without con- ‘form slid from his arms, and he caught it back 
sent? Doesathiefdomore? The law has laid 5 with an eager grasp, just preventing its heavy 
its hard grip on them, and I say it is well. The <fall upon the passage floor. Lifting the fr 
law is no respecter of persons; they who vio- > gile body—how light it was !—he bore it toy 
late it must take the penalty. I would not (chamber above. Cold water dashed in the face: 
interpose a feather to hinder its free course; 2friction of the hands, feet and limbs; with 
no, not a feather, inany case. Not in the case® other rapidly succeeding means of restoration, 
of my best friend, even. Let the trespasser be< gave motion in time to the impeded life-cirel, 
punished; it is our only social safety. Let >and the pulses began again their feeble beat, 
Doctor Hofland be punished, I say. If he willS ‘Poor Lena!’’ Her heart was still with he 
wrong other people, let him feel the lash! Go old friend. They were the first words tha 
back to your room, and don’t play the weak » parted her pale lips, in returning conscious 
fool; the matter is no concern of yours.” ness. 

«It does concern me, Adam, that a dear Poor Lydia, rather! If Lena had come inty 
friend is in trouble, and, right or wrong, I mustSa piteous strait, how much more piteous the 
go to Lena,” answered Mrs. Guy. strait of Lydia! It was, in the one ease, but 

**You shall not go! There! I have said it >as the falling of a summer storm, or the elosing 
again, and by all that is sacred I will keep my Sof a summer day; the storm would pass ani 
word!” and striding to the door, Guy locked 2leave the sky clearer than before—the night 
it, and drew out the key. ‘Now, Madam!’ give place to morning. But, for Lydia, th 
There was a hard, cruel look in his eyes, as he sky was leaden with perpetual cloud and u- 
turned to Lydia. 2ceasing rain: for Lydia, it was Arctie night 

Poor woman! She was not strong enough forSand winter! The sun of earthly love wen 


’ 


open contention with a nature like this man's. (down long ago, never to bless her eyes if re 

She would have gone against his will, and>appearing. Her path was in darkness, and she 

braved the after consequences, if she could have ‘must grope on painfully to the end. 

been free of present obstruction ; but, face to? —-— 

face with his iron resolution, she found herself 5 CHAPTER XII. 

like a reed in the wind. 2 «On his way, in custody of an officer, to th 
«Cruel of heart!” Lydia moaned out the? magistrate’s, Doctor Hofland ran over, in bis 

words in a bitter wail, as, covering her face >mind, a number of persons to whom, in his 

with her hands, she sunk upon the stairs. Strouble, he might venture to apply for bail 
Adam walked two or three times the full? At first thought, he felt the assurance of s 

length of the hall, in unusual disturbance of Stroop of friends. But, doubts obtruded as t 

manner; then stopping before his wife, he said, ¢ one, and pride shrunk from the humiliation ofan 


«Lydia !” oapplication to another; so, that by the timele 
But she gave no response. S was at the office, he was in a state of painful 
«Lydia! Do you hear me?” confusion of mind. 

She crouched on the stairs, her face hiddenS «Will you give bail ?” asked the magistrate, 
in her hands, still and statue-like. Safter rendering a judgment; for the account 


“« Lydia, I say !” He stamped his foot in out- 2had been sworn to, and the Doctor, besides, 
leaping passion; but she stirred not, spokeS acknowledged its correctness. 
not. A shade of concern swept over his face,¢ ‘Of course I will; but such matters are 
as he stood looking at her motionless figure. difficult to arrange at night. In the morning, 

“<Come, come child! this is weak folly—get¢I will bring my security.” 
up!” He had stepped across the hall, and> ‘It must be had to night, sir.” The officer 
laid a hand upon her arm. A great changeSspoke to the magistrate. ‘My instructions 
was apparent in his voice; it was soft with are positive.” 
persuasion. But there came noresponse. The> ‘Who gave them?” The Doctor turned 
arm was nerveless, and offered no resistance. (sharply upon the officer. 

“Lydia!” Something like alarm was now? “The plaintiff gave them, and we have 00 
manifest. He lifted her face; it was white !: discretion.” 
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« The Doctor is an honorable man, Thomas,” 
said the magistrate, interposing. 

«] don’t doubt that, sir. But I’m a sworn 
officer, and have no discretion. I must hold 
his body until the money or the security 


comes.” 


“]’m sorry, Doctor. You will have to pro-‘ 
? who had the doctor in charge began to exhibit 


duce your bail to night,” said the magistrate. 

«But, how am Ito do that? You hold me 
in custody. I cannot go for a friend.” 

“Perhaps I can get you a messenger. Har- 
land,” the magistrate spoke to a constable, 
who sat listening with an air of indifference. 

The man got up, and came forward. 

“Will you take word for Doctor Hofland ?” 

“If he pays me, I will,” was bluntly re- 
plied. 

“Of course I'll pay you,” said the Doctor, 
with hardly concealed impatience. ‘* How 
much do you want?” 

“T'll go for a dollar.’ 

Doctor Hofland drew out his purse. ‘‘There,”’ 
and a silver dollar passed to the constable’s 
outreached hand. Now came pause, debate, 


’ 


and hesitation, on the Doctor’s part. To whom 
should he apply ? He had many acquaintances, 
and many friends. A dozen men, whom he 
felt sure would spring to his relief, the instant 
they knew of his condition, were thought of; 
but, in narrowing down the application for 
security to one after another of these, certain 
considerations were presented that made his 
thought turn back, in sickening reluctance 
upon himself. Oh, the bitter humiliation of 
that hour! Its painful memories went with 
him to his grave. At last, a selection was 
made, and a brief note penned hurriedly. It 
was addressed to a physician, a young man of 
no means, but kind hearted, and an attached 
friend. He called on him, because he could 
rely on his friendship and discretion. 

Help as well as secrecy were needed. To 
have the thing bruited over the town would be 
discreditable, and touch his professional stand- 
ing. 

For over half an hour Doctor Hofland waited, 
in the keenest suspense, the return of his 
messenger. At the expiration of this time, he 
came back alone. 

“Did you see the Doctor?” was asked in an 
anxious voice. 

“No, sir, He wasn’t at home; and they didn’t ¢ 
know when he'd be in.” 

“Did you leave my note ?” 

The letter was handed to the disappointed 2 
prisoner, who crumpling it in his hand, walked ‘ 
the office floor for some time in an agitated < 
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manner. Then sitting down, he addressed 
another friend, in trying to communicate with 
whom, a second half hour was lost. This ap- 
plication gave no better result; the friend was 
absent, and not expected to return until a late 
hour. 

It was now past nine o’clock, and the officer 


impatience, and to mutter half incoherent 
sentences, enough of which reached the ears 
of Doctor Hofland, to sting his pride and man- 
liness into an agony of pain. The prospect of 
having to spend a night in jail looked threaten- 
ing. The gloomy prison stood a mile away 
from the office in which he was held, and the 
constable plainly intimated that he could wait 
no longer, at so late an hour, on the uncertain 
issue of bail. 

“IT cannot go to prison!" the Doctor ex- 


claimed, in desperate excitement. ‘I have 


Sscores of friends, who, if they only knew of 


this extremity, would hurry to my relief. I 
am well known to you, sir,” addressing the 
magistrate. ‘*There is no risk, as you can 
assure the officer, in giving me until to-morrow 
morning to get security. I pledge him my 
honor, to have a bondsman or the money for 
which I have been sued, in the office by nine 
o'clock. This taking a man at fault, in this 
way, is not fair and right.” 

The magistrate turned to the officer, and 
added a word in favor of the Doctor, but that 
official’s countenance was hard as iron, and 
resolute. 

‘‘T have no discretion,’ was his unyielding 
answer. ‘‘The money or bail must come. 
My instructions are explicit.” 

‘I will make one more effort,” said the 
Doctor, forced into calmness; and he sat down 
and wrote to his old friend, Adam Guy. It 
cost him a hard struggle to do so; but pride, 
and an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
expose himself in this direction, had to be 
overcome. He did not doubt for an instant 


2the result, if the merchant should be found at 


home, and the probabilities were in favor of 
that. The risk was small, and Guy could not, 
in very shame, refuse help in such anextremity. 
A hurried note to Mrs. Hofland was penned a 


2the same time, that she might be forewarned, 
sin case the dreaded imprisonment should 
rs 


result. 
Suspense had now become almost unendur- 


able. The Doctor walked the office floor, with 


the restless, short, quick turns of a caged 
animal, unceasingly, until his messenger came 
back. 
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“Did you see him?” 
in alone. 
all over. 

“Yes.” 

‘* What did he say ?” 

‘ No, point blank !” 

‘Adam Guy said no!’ 


’ 


Surprise and in- 
credulity were in his voice. 

‘*He did.” 

“You gave him my letter?” 

“Yes sir, and his answer was, ‘I don’t 
know anything about it.’ Then I said, ‘will 
you not go his bail ?’ and I thought he'd have 
taken my head off.” 

‘‘ What were his precise words? 
Doctor, now speaking calmly. 

‘‘His precise words were, ‘That is what I 
And then he turned 


” 


never do. Good evening!’ 
from me as if I were a dog. 

“Did you deliver the letter I gave you for 
Mrs. Hofland?’ asked the Doctor, his voice 
faultering a little. 

‘I did,” 

“‘ Nothing more can be done to-night. Iam 
ready to go with you.” The Doctor spoke 
firmly as he looked towards the officer who had 
him in charge. 
added, ‘‘and one of which Henry Warfield 
will repent.” 

“It would have been better,” remarked the 
magistrate, ‘if you had sent notes to several 
of your friends at once. Ere this time, one or 
more of them would have arrived. Before 
going with the officer, I would suggest your 
writing to one or two gentlemen of your ac- 
quaintance, in order that you may be relieved 
in the morning. Harland will see that the 
notes are delivered to night.” 

«* You left the second letter?” Doctor Hof- 
land turned to the constable, named Harland. 

“Yes.” . 


“It’s a cruel outrage,” he 


‘That will do. If the friend to whom it was ° 


sent had been at home, I would not be here 


now. He will make all right at the earliest 


possible time to-morrow morning.” 


«He may be here yet,” said the magistrate, > 


who was reluctant to see the Doctor so need- 
lessly committed to prison. He drew out his 
watch, and the officer who made the arrest 
did the same. The latter shook his head, 
saying— 

“It’s a quarter to ten now. I can wait no 
The jail doesn’t stand next door. 
Come, sir.” 

Dropping his head upon his bosom, the un- 
happy prisoner moved towards the door, and 
passed out silently. 


longer. 


The officer had come § 
Doctor Hofland’s face was working 


” asked the > 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
3y day dawn Mrs. Hofland is up and waiting 
oexpectantly. As footfalls begin to sound along 
Sthe pavement, she listens for the well know, 
Ctread of her husband’s feet, but listens in yaip, 
SOne after another, the passers come and gy: 
Sthe number steadily increasing as the day openg 
Breakfast has bee 
ready for half an hour, but the Doctor is away 


¢ brighter and broader. 


‘still. What can it mean? Lena’s overstraing 
The Weary. 
ing doubts that have perplexed her throug) 


feelings are getting the mastery. 


‘the night, have changed to cloudy fears. Some 
cevil must have befallen her husband! 

It is nine o’clock, and still no word, » 
Sappearance. Office patients have arrived anj 
Sdeparted; some still linger, on the assurance 
that the Doctor is expected to come in every 
Poor Lena! sus. 
Ten o'clock. Th 
two elder children have gone to school, ani 


Smoment. Half past nine. 


pense has become agony. 


she is sitting with the baby on her lap, whe 
¢the door opens, and the face of her husband 
looks in. No wonder she starts and cries ou 
in mingled gladness and pain—gladness that 
her husband has returned; pain in beholding 
Sthe change wrought on him since his sudden 
sdeparture last evening. His unshaven face is 
¢pale and exhausted ; his hair in disorder‘ his 
eyes sad and troubled; his garments soiled. 
“Oh, my husband! Where have you been! 
>What ails you? What has happened ?” 
These sentences leap from Lena’s lips, as she 
lays her babe down hurriedly, and starts for 
ward to meet her husband. He catches both 
her hands, grasping them with a close, nervous 
¢ grip; and, as he holds them, says in a voice 
Sthat chokes the words, spite of all efforts to 
speak evenly— 


*T’ve been in jail, Lena!” 


S “Edward! No—no!” 
“Yes, Lena.”” The voice is steady now— 
emanhood, in a strong, quick struggle, has tri- 
umphed, 

§¢ «In jail!” 
2 Yes, darling, in jail for debt. 
outrage.” 
‘“‘Fordebt! Whatdebt ?” Tears are running 
2over her face. 
$ “A debt of some ninety dollars to Henry 
(Warfield. He took a mean and cruel advar- 
etage. It was after night when the officer 
> arrested me, and I found it impossible to arrange 
security at so late an hour.” 

Mrs. Hofland laid her face upon her hus 
band’s breast, and sobbed violently. 
§ “Oh, my husband! My precious husband! 


It was a2 
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That you should have been so disgraced! In 
jail! I cannot bear this!” 

The Doctor drew his arm around Lena, and 
as they passed up to their chamber, he said— 

“The lesson may have been needed, dear. 
Ihad time to think last night.” 

“Needed? Oh, Edward!” 

“Jt is wrong to be in debt—wrong for us, I 
mean,” said the Doctor, as he sat down, on 


passing into the chamber; “we should not? 


have lived beyond our income.” 

“Deeper shadows fell over the face of Mrs. 
Hofland. A pang of self-reproach shot through 
her heart. 

“It is no fault of yours; I only am to blame,” 
continued the Doctor, who saw into her thoughts, 
«IT have not been a wise and prudent man— 
have not restricted want to means; and here 
is the result. How blind—how foolish—how 
criminal I have been !” 

“Don’t, don’t, Edward! I cannot bear to 
hear you say this now,” said Lena. 

“It is wisest to look truth in the face,” was 
answered. ‘She has been sitting beside me 
all night, stern of aspect, and I have grown 
familiar enough with her presence to endure it 
for awhile longer. She turned the leaves of 
my book of life backwards, and showed me a 
record, the reading of which made my cheek 
red with shame and humiliation. Ah, my wife! 
there is another law for a man’s government 
in this world, than the law of mere desire. 
Covetousness is idolatry!” 

Mrs. Hofland gazed, in questioning sur- 
prise, at her husband. He went on. 

“With me, taste and desire have too often 
ruled, instead of prudence; and now, with 
costly pictures and the like, filling our rooms, 
Iam in debt and at the mercy of eager 
creditors. This is wrong—all wrong, Lena. 
Let us begin again—even at the very begin- 
ning. This day, I am at least three thousand 
dollars in debt; and to-night, if a creditor 
chose, he may send me again to prison.” 

Mrs. Hofland shuddered, and her pale face 
grew paler. 

“Oh, Edward! Don’t say that,” she sobbed, 
tears flowing anew. 

“Tt is the simple, hard truth of the case, 
dear; and there is no use in disguise,” said 


the Doctor. ‘The more steadily we look it in ‘ 


the face, the better shall we beable to com- 


prehend our exact position, and the more> 


certainly devise our way of escape.” 
“Do you see a way of escape?” asked Mrs. 
Hofland. 
“ Yes.” 
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or 


‘In what direction ? 

“The way will be rough, dear.” 

‘‘No matter. If your feet are strong enough, 
mine shall not falter. Point out the way, 
dear husband! Or, turn into it, and you shall 

S find me a brave and cheerful walker by your 
side.” 

‘‘T said, we must begin again—even at the 
very beginning, Lena.” 

‘“We cannot do that. The past is past. 
2 But, we may change our course.” 

5 «We may begin a new order of things.” 
[et 

“And that is what I mean. But, before 
2 this is fairly possible, some steps must be re- 
>traced. AsI sat waiting on the slow moving 

hours, last night, and watching,for the day- 
dawn, I went over all our affairs, and got at 
the exact result. It stands thus. The cost of 
epietures, statuettes, bronze figures, rare and 
>elegant books, coins, medals, minerals, and 
other things not absolutely required for house- 
‘hold comfort, has reached the sum of twenty- 
¢ five hundred dollars. I propose to sell these 
by auction. If they bring fifteen hundred 
dollars only, that will lift half the burden of 
our debt at once. I feel assured, if the thing 
is rightly managed, of realizing nearly their 
cost. I shall arrange in this way:—Have 
them removed to a room, engaged for the 
purpose, and minutely catalogued and described. 
Auctioneers understand the management of 
such matters. Through advertisements and 
>the distribution of catalogues among the right 
persons, a company may be assembled that 
will bid up most of the articles to their cost 
value. In that case, we would be almost freed 
from debt in an hour. But, this is anticipating 
too much.” 

“To sell at auction will certainly involve a 
heavy sacrifice,’ said Lena, her countenance 
not fully responding to the hopeful light which 
had begun to glow in that of her husband. 

«‘We must expect such a result, and so pre- 
¢pare for disappointment,” replied the Doctor. 

S «A disappointment that will still leave on 
Cus the burden of debt.” 

5 «But a lighter burden.” 

¢ ‘The smallest burden will be as a mountain 
) hereafter,” said Lena, despondingly. 

‘My thought went further,” remarked the 
2 Doctor, looking steadily at his wife. 

‘‘How much further? Did it reach to the 
Centire extinguishment of this debt?” She bent 
° eagerly towards him. ‘Nothing less than that, 
¢ Edward.” 

6 “Tt did, Lena.” 
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“Then say on.” Chave one hour of undisturbed peace, while y 


“The rent of this house is four hundred and ¢ dollar of debt remains.’ 


fifty dollars a year.” ¢ “Nor 1; and as peace of mind is, beyon 
Yes.” eall mere external things, most to be desired, 
‘Too much for us to pay, under present Swe will seek it in the directest way. Ah, ; 
circumstances,”’ «think what this burden of debt has cost me 
‘“‘T have always thought the rent too high,” ¢ What hours of discouragement—what painfy 
said Lena, > humiliations—what a stinging sense of wrong 
“We have been no happier here than we >—what fears and tremors. It has robbed m 


were in that cosy nest at first called home.” of freedom and manliness, I have felt myself, 
‘Not so happy, I have sometimes thought,” 2all the while, in the power of others, It has 
replied Lena. ‘There has been more care > been the death's head at my feast, Lena,” 
for appearances, here; more looking out uponS ‘But shall be no longer, Edward! Sel 
the world; more consciousness of being under everything. I would rather have uncarpeted 
the eye of society—and these things take away > floors, and the humblest and homeliest things 
the mind’s tranquillity.” saround me, than to see your honor touched, o 


“That dear little house is for rent again, ~your peace invaded.”’ 


_ 


saw the bill up yesterday,” 


¢ 


“Then we will go back to it again. Two 


hundred and fifty dollars saved in our ex-? CHAPTER XIV, 
penses will, of itself, extinguish a thousand? Like a true woman, as she was, Lena did 


dollars of debt in four years, if no quicker >not falter, She was stronger in this thing 
means can be found. But, the change to that~than her husband. The ardor of his purpose 
house will help more than the saving in rent. 2? cooled, as the excitement of feeling occasioned 
Two servants are absolutely necessary in this > by that night's imprisonment died away, and he 
one; in that I can do with a single servant. ¢ began to look more soberly at the changes pro- 
This will make a difference of at least a hun- posed. Professional and social pride arose as 
dred and fifty dollars more in our expenses.”" Shindrances. It is easier to go up than to go 

« But, the house will afford no office,” said¢down. The more Doctor Hofland dwelt on the 
the Doctor. ‘I’ve thought it over, but can’t cissues he had looked so bravely in the face at 





settle this point.” first, the more did he shrink from encountering 
‘The parlor must serve for an office,” wasSthem, There was, in this receding from the 
answered, social position he had assumed, an acknow- 


‘Then we shall have no parlor—no room in >ledgment that he had overstepped his means, 
which to receive our friends.” Sand been forced back into obscurity. Then 

Mrs. Hofland was thinking rapidly. Where ¢taste and love of art, clung to the beautiful 
there is a will there is a way, and she found objects with which he had surrounded himself 
the adage true. ¢How could he part from these? His rare 

‘We can take the room over the parlor,’ 5 books and coins, his cabinet of minerals, his 
she replied. ‘There are two rooms, beside ¢ objects in natural history—the accumulation 
this one, on the second floor, and these will >of years; must these go also? He could not 
give the chambers we need for ourselves and § look this sacrifice bravely and steadily in the 
the children.” face, and said—* It must not be!” 

‘There will be no spare room for a friend,” § But, Lena did not turn back, That one 
objected the Doctor, night of absence from her husband, and the 

‘‘A sofa bed in the parlor can be used onSshock that followed when the truth it involved 
an emergency. But, at present, Edward, only e broke painfully on her excited mind, was 4 
the question of right and duty is before us, Strumpet-tongued argument perpetually sound- 
and we must settle that, irrespective of other < ing in her ears. To have the husband she 80 


considerations.” ohonored and loved, suffer this cruel humilia- 
‘We have twice the quantity of furniture (tion, had dwarfed to insignificance all things 
that will be needed,”’ said the Doctor. oelse, She would never rest, until he stood 


’ 


«The rest can be sold,” was Lena’s prompt S beyond the power of any man to lay so much 
answer. ‘A few hundred dollars more will ¢as a finger upon him. Debt must be extin- 
be gained in this way, and debt still further ‘guished, at any and every sacrifice, even to 
diminished. Out of debt, out of danger, dear ¢the last farthing—and that in the shortest pos- 
husband! Let us act promptly. I shall never Ssible time. 
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On the evening that closed this day, the 
Doctor and his wife sat alone in consultation. 

«| went past the old house this afternoon, 
said the Doctor. 

«1g the bill up?’ There was anxiety in 
the voice of Lena. A fear lest the house had 
been taken, crossed her mind. 

“ Yes.” 

«Did you see the landlord?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? Some one else may secure 
it.” 

“The house looked very small, Lena.” And 
the Doctor sighed faintly, as he let his eyes 
wander around the room in which they were 
sitting, and from thence into the one ad 
joining. 

“It was large enough to hold us once, Ed 
ward, and is large enough to do it again; 
said Lena, firmly. 

“We have more in family, now,” rejoined 
the doctor. 

“We are in debt,” said Lena, with an em- 
phasis that put nerve into the Doctor's failing 
heart. ‘* That argument overrides all others 
This morning, we decided our course of action 
and now, let there be no faltering. You said 
that we must enter anew way; and I answered 
yea, and amen! My steps shall not linger, 
Edward. You pictured it asa hard and diffi 
culteway. I see it as plain and easy. That in 
which we now tread, is hard and difficult. 
Every step is among hindrances and entangle 
ments. Already there has been stumbling and 
falling—wounds and bruises—pains and humi- 
liations. We must return, and get upon a 
smoother, an easier, and a safer road.’ 

“You are a brave, true woman, Lena,” said 
her husband, as warmth came back into his 
face. ‘ But this going down so far must be 
prevented if possible, I have been looking over 
my bills, and find nearly two thousand dollars 
uncollected, on my books. One thousand of 
this ought to be realized within three months 
I will see my collector, and confer with him in 
regard to an earnest pressure for settlements. 
A number of accounts against persons really 
able, but indifferent as to payment, could be 
sued out. A thousand dollars within three 
months would more than satisfy all demands 
against me likely to become troublesome. My 
practice is steadily increasing, as you know, 
and may yield enough beyond our expenses to 
liquidate everything in a year or two.” 

“A year or two? Oh Edward! A year or 
two of debt and danger! No—no; not a 
month, say I! We thought it out all rightly 
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this morning. Let us be just to others, and 
just to ourselves. Make out an inventory at 
once, including every article not absolutely 
needed, and sell to the best advantage. If you 
can collect a thousand dollars in three months, 
so much the better; but don’t sue anybody ~_ 
people may appear less able than they are 

forgive, but don’t sue. I wouldn't have you 


rain a dollar through constraint of any one. 


‘ Sickness often impoverishes the means, while it 


adds tothe expenses. Let us command our own 
resources, and limit our own wants. This is 
the right way, husband; and the right way is 
always the safest and the best way 

And so Lena brought him back to his first, 
best resolution. On the next day, the little 
he 
cured. Rose-bushes, which they had planted, 


with its sweet garden in front, was se- 


18e, 
climbed now to the upper windows, hanging 
green wreaths, flower-starred, above and around 
them. A pair of dwarf evergreens, also planted 
by them, nearly ten years before, stood just 
within, and on each side of the gate, their 
graceful top branches bowing in the summer 
airs a seeming conscious welcome. Running 
back from these, and grown wonderfully, like 
children seen after the absence of a few years, 
stood on each side of the walk leading to the 
house, a bank of dark green box. Standard 
roses, and fragrant honeysuckle, towered above 
less ambitious plants and flowers, filling the 
air with sweetness. 

‘« How familiar and home-like,” said Lena, 
as she passed through the white gate with her 
husband, to look at the house, preparatory to 
deciding on a removal. “ Here is the very 
Champney I planted with my own hands! See 


how it has grown. And there is the white 


jessamine I left with its slender arms not six 


feet high, hanging now its graceful drapery 
around the upper windows. What a dear, 
sweet little spot it is, Edward. We shall be 
happy here again.”’ 

The Doctor unlocked the door, and they 
went in. ‘*The rooms are very small,” he 
said, with a sigh, after pushing open the win- 
dow shutters. 

“They are large enough for love and duty,” 
answered Lena, with a smile. “ Better be 
straightened as to the body, than the mind. 
These smaller rooms shall be as wide palaces 
for our freer souls. Ah, husband, dear !—it is 
from within that our truest pleasures come. 
If right with ourselves and the world, we may 
be happy in the humblest cottage. But if not, 
no princely mansion can give peace to our 


souls,”’ 
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They went from room to room, with old> 

2 ) 
emotions coming back into their hearts, andS 
filling them with tenderness. In this chamber, ¢ 


,) 


a babe was born ; in that one, a babe took its 
departure for Heaven. Ah, the 
The joy of birth, and the? 
pangs of bereavement. Softened and sanctified 


) 


blessedness 5 


and the pain! 


by time and discipline, the joy and the sorrow 
were felt again. 

It went hard with the Doctor to consent at< 
the final moment of decision. Pride and prin- 
ciple came into strong conflict, and but for the 
unwavering spirit of his wife, he would have 


receded. 


situation—the Doctor had until now concealed 5 


But, once fully comprehending their 


from her the extent of his embarrassments—all 
hesitation, and looking to the right or the left, 
Back, back, quickly, from a posi- 
So her heart and her thought 


were gone, 
tion of danger! 
said; and as she felt and thought, so was she5 
prepared to act. 

Notwithstanding many suggested changes 
in the programme at first presented by Dr. 
Hofland, and then approved by himself and 
his wife, that programme, 
firmness, was strictly carried out; and when¢ 
they were fairly domiciled in their humbler 


a 


thanks to Lena’s 


Yves 


home, it would have been a hard and selfishS 
creditor indeed, who complained of superfluity. ° 
Not a picture nor a book, outside of the Doc-5 
tor's medical library, that was of value, nor< 


anything merely ornamental, or that could be 


> 
> 
) 


spared in housekeeping, was removed to theS 


new abode. All were sold; and with what 4 
result? Let us see. 2 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] ¢ 

—— -—_ wee. — ~ 


< 


A man’s force in this world, other thingse 


being equal, is just in the ratio of the strength 5 
and force of his heart. A full-hearted man is 
always a powerful man—if he be erroneous he5 
is powerful for error; if the thing is in hiss 
heart, he is sure to make it notorious, even 
though it be downright falsehood. Let a man§ 
be ever so ignorant, still, if his heart is full of 
love to the cause, he becomes a powerful man‘$ 
for that object; because he has bonnes ¢ 


Ta 


heart-force. 


- Pee 5 
Ir is a strange way of showing our humble? 
reverence and love for the Creator, to be per-> 


petually condemning and reviling everything ¢ 
that He has created. 
that his poems are detestable, would he thank § 
you for the compliment? 
it behooves us to fix our eyes, is that within $ 
ourselves, of our own begetting; the good, ¢ 
without. 


Were you to tell a poet? 


The evil on which? 


\ 
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The Tittle Shoe, 


BY MABEL 8ST. CLAIR, 

’T was lying there, that litile shoe, 

Wrought thread of gold, on ground of blue ; 
The mould had damped, the rain had leached, 
The earth had soiled, the sun had bleached, 
Yet knotted string bad told me true, 

That foot had wore the little shoe, 


And where the foot, that once had been 
By lace of ribbon prisoned in? 

Had it outgrown this cast-off thing, 

This mouldering shoe, with knotted string, 
That mother had, in sweet employ, 
Wrought for her darling baby-boy ? 

No answer came, I could not know, 

If still it trod a path 
If thorns had made it often bleed, 
Or if it walked o’er flowers, instead ; 


below ; 


Or if both rose and briar had grown 


Around a “ wee" memorial stone. 


Perchance sometimes a mother drew 


From hallowed drawer, a matchless shoe; 
Whilst tears, that only angels see, 


Fell on the glittering ‘broidery ; 
Then turned the key on drawer and heart, 
And bore in life a nobler part. 


We only know that in His love, 
One day those feet will walk above; 
One day, his heart, life’s ills cast down, 
His forehead wear an angel’s crown ; 
And in that home, beyond the blue, 
No foot has ever need of shoe. 
Speine Hinr, Ono. 
— +o 
Birthday Verses. 
TO FRANK, WITH A BIBLE, 
BY FANNY FALES. 
Twice seven times o'er thy bead, my child, 
The happy years have flown; 
But, if another dawn for thee, 
Or many, He alone doth see, 
To whom the end is known, 
A mother’s earnest prayer, dear one, 
Goes with this book divine; 
It points thee to the Lamb of God, 
Who meekly paths of sorrow trod, 
And gave his life for thine. 


He is the Way, the Truth, the Life— 
Like bells which sweetly chime, 
As wafted to the soul distrest, 
Come unto me and be at rest, 
Now is the aces pted time. 


0, never scorn this book, my boy, 
Or ope with careless hand; 
O’er seas of life, though wild and dark, 
*T will safely guide thy tossing bark, 
And moor in angel land. 
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The Pollen of lowers. 


[We noticed, in the last number of the Home 





Magazine, a new volume published by Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., from the pen of Rev. Henry 
§. Osborne, entitled ‘* Plants of the Holy Land, 
with their Fruits and Flowers.” From one of 
the beautifully written chapters, we take the 
following curious and interesting passage. } 
The history of the pollen is as full of mystery 
and wonder, as is the movement of a distant 
planet or satellite. Every flower contains this 
dust, without which, the plant will fail to 
produce a healthful seed or fruit. In some, 
the pollen can be gathered upon the finger 
when introduced into the open flower. In 
others, it is so minute as to be invisible. A 
great contrast exists between the seeds, which 
range from five pounds, as in the cocoanut, to 
the dust-like form of some varieties of the 
mushroom and the so called puff-ball. When 
the latter bursts, the seeds escape in a small 
cloud, and are carried on the lightest breeze 
for many miles. Other plants, and lichens of 
the lowest order, send forth particles of seed- 
dust so small as to be invisible to the naked 
eye, which, floating on the air, enter the small- 
est crack, and have settled even in the lungs 
of birds and men, and there made for them- 
selves a strange soil, to commence a growth, 
which has either been destroyed by some effort 
of nature or has injured the texture of the lungs 
itself. A grain of fine dust-seed has been known 
to lodge in the joints of the wasp in the West 
Indies, and, finding room for its tiny roots, has 
there spread forth its branches, and thus been 


carried from place to place on the back of the 


insect. Some larger seeds, unable to travel 
through the air without aid, are provided with 
various forms of wings and fringes, and, thus 
prepared, have been caught up by the wind 
and traveled many miles uninjured. Linneus, 
supposes that a plant, (Erigeon Canadense) 
which suddenly appeared in England, never 
before known, except in Canada, grew from a 
seed which had crossed the Atlantic through 
the air. And seeds have sprung up on the 
southern coast of Spain which have ripened on 
the northern shores of Africa. 

While some flowers produce the pollen, which 
is necessary to its own fruitfulness, others will 
bear no fruit unless the pollen from others fall 
upon the pistils of their own flowers. In that 
little floating particle of pollen-dust, resides the 
mysterious power to produce a seed which shall 
spring up, and bear leaves, and branches, and 
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} flowers, and fruit, which often show the 
2 diseases of the parent tree. Under the micro- 
scope, each minute particle of dust, which 
forms the pollen of a lily, appears precisely 
like all the other pollen of the same flower; 
and this form will always be the same for every 
lily. In one flower, the dust is like a ball, 
having on its surface eight equidistant points, 
as in the hollyhock; and that form will always 
be found the same in that flower. In others, 
as in the fuchsia, (lady’s ear-drop) and violet, 
its form is that of an egg with varying com- 
partments. In others, again, the form is tri- 
angular, or pointed; but in each flower, the 
pollen presents a change in form which be- 
comes characteristic of that flower whose 
petals it has left. With all this variety, none 
has yet discovered wherein exists that mys- 
terious power which that little tiny particle of 
dust possesses of communicating unchanged, 
>through so many changes, the features of its 
parent plant. First, this little dust must 
attach itself to the pistil of a neighboring 
flower. Caught on the stigma, it is carried 
down the pistil-stem tothe germ. There it has 
already undergone a change, and has become 
absorbed in the material of the future seed, at 
the base of the flower. Soon the seed will be 
perfectly formed and dried, and the dead 
petals, falling off from the calyx, will leave 
that seed at liberty. Then caught up by the 
gale, or carried away by the birds, it will 
presently fall upon some distant soil and 
undergo decay, and from the decaying seed 
will shoot forth an embryo plant, a little stem, 
gently unfolding to the sun and rain its tiny 
leaves and branches. In a few months it too, 
will bear its flowers and its seeds, and upon 
that seed will be found perhaps a colored 
mark strangely different from that of the seed 
which fell into the ground some time since. It 
sis a new variety, colored with a shade 
and formed into a shape unknown to the 
parent plant which bore the former seed. 
Would you know whence came that little 
streak of color? It was that of a seed in a 
distant field, the minute dust of whose pollen, 
like a little plant full of mysterious power, 
floated from that open blossom until, meeting 
in its aérial journey the open petals of another 
plant, it quietly settled upon its delicate 
little fibres, and, in course of the changes 
described above, caused the new features we 
have mentioned. Thus, the farmer has often 
been surprised to see a field, which, for years 
has yielded nothing but yellow grain, suddenly 
bear, from the same seed, grains of a different 
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colored corn; and when the surrounding fields 5 


have been visited, the cause has been discovered 
in some distant growth, which distributed upon 


the breeze those little dust-like worlds of life, ‘ 


the pollen. These settled upon the silken 
tassels of the yellow corn, and streaked the 
grain with colors peculiar to that distant field 
of blossoms, whence the pollen had floated on 
the air. It is wonderful, that the form of the 
future branches of the oak, should in some 
way, be hidden in the little acorn; but it is 
far more mysterious that the pollen, which 
passes from one blossom to another, should 
contain the atoms of matter which will deter- 
mine the color and shape even of the little 
acorn itself upon the future oak. What micro- 
scope of the philosopher shall discover, within 
that particle of pollen, the embryo form of the 
future leaf, or fruit, or seed, which it contains, 
and shall be developed upon its magic touch? 
Now, it must be remembered that, however 
excellent the seed may be, the pollen is ne- 
cessary that other seed shall be produced from 
it. However imperceptible to the eye, yet this 
dust passes from flower to flower, from anther 
to stigma, according to a never failing law. 
A beautiful palm tree blossomed in a garden 
in Paris, but bore no fruit, because no other 


palm flowers grew near it to send forth thee 


mysterious pollen to settle among its petals, 
But suddenly it shows the signs of fruitfulness. 
The petals fall off, and the healthful fruit 
There can be no doubt of the fact; 
Is it possible 


appears. 
and botanists begin to wonder. 
that another palm tree grows in Paris? Notices 
are published, advertisments inserted in the 
papers, inquiring for another palm; and lo! in 
a distant court-yard, unknown and alone, 
another palm tree is found in blossom, and its 
pollen, floating over that great city, had settled 


upon the tender points of the palm-flower in < 
What a deli-- 
cate attraction must have guided that little s 


the garden and produced fruit. 


dust, as it floated away from the stamens of 
the one flower, through the dust and smoke of 
the city, to settle upon the small point of the 
stigma of the other, and how exquisite the 
sympathy that existed between them! 





Tue pride and indolence of the human spirit 
lead it constantly to build systems on imperfect 
knowledge. It has the trick of filling up out 
of its own fancy what it has not the diligence, 
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sty Two Friends 
WHO MARRIED. 


BY MARGARET. 


LISS 


During the past year two of my young 
friends were married; and the different ways 
in which they have begun the world are go 
suggestive, that I will bring them before the 
reader. My young friends are daughters of two 
of our citizens, in moderate circumstances, yet 
living in a very comfortable way, and enjoying 
not a few In fact, the families to 
which they belong, are of that genteel class of 
The 
daughters, in these families, were educated 
with ideas of life, quite beyond the ability of 
any men with means to sustain; 
and yet, they all looked forward to marriage 
The gentlemen 

who visited them, were clerks, or young pro- 

fessional men, who had their fortunes to make. 
> Few of bold enough to think 
seriously of matrimony, except as a thing 
remote in the future; that is, after they had 
realized the fortunes they hoped to gain, and 
by means of which they could support a modern 
> domestic establishment. 
§ Oneof my young friends was named Florence 
Lee. Her hand had been sought by Edward 
2 Marks, whom I knew very well as a person 
always handsomely dressed on the street or in 
company, and of very pleasant manners, though 
superficial. He clerk in a wholesale 
store on Market street, and received a salary 
of twelve hundred dollars a year. 1 called to 
see Florence a few weeks before her marriage. 
Her thoughts were full of the approaching 
schange, but her mind did not realize its nature, 
‘nor the responsibilities it involved, in any 
adequate degree. 
> Do you go to housekeeping 2” I asked. 
“Oh yes,” she replied. 


luxuries, 


people who live quite up to their income. 


moderate 


and domestic establishments. 


these were 


was 


‘¢ Have you selected a house ?” 

° «Yes; and where do you think it is?” 

2 In this neighborhood?” I asked. 

5 “Qh, no. Edward has taken one of those 
2nice houses on Green street. You've seen 
them, with the little gardens and iron railings 
Sin front.” 

4 ‘“What is the rent?” I asked, a little gravely, 
2 for the declaration took me by surprise. 

> ‘Five hundred dollars, I think, Edward 
Ssaid.” 

2 «It was not for me toobject; so I said nothing, 








the humility and the honesty to seek in nature. > 
2as I could not approve of the payment of five 


Gop often lets us stumble, to put us on ourShundred dollars, out of a salary of twelve 
guard against a fall. Shundred. 
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I went away feeling rather sober for my 
friend. No practical common sense ideas 
seemed to have penetrated her mind, and I 
could not help feeling that the young man she 
was about to marry, had as little forethought 
as herself. It was plain, that he was of those, 
who are ambitious to begin life in the style of 
men who have fought their way up to com- 
petence through a long series of years. 

The other friend to whom I have referred— 
her name was Lucy Bell—was engaged to a 
The Doctor had 
been in practice about three years, and his 


Outside of his 


young physician, Dr. Elwood. 


prospects were encouraging. 


practice, which yielded him a thousand dollars, ¢ 


he had an income of about three hundred, the 
rent of some property in a neighboring town, 
left to him by a relative. I saw Lucy fre- 
quently before her marriage, and one day 
asked her in regard to her future prospects, 
putting the same questions I had asked of 
Florence. 
“Do you go to housekeeping ?” 

“The 
Doctor has rented three rooms in the house 


“Yes,” was her smiling answer. 
where he has his office, and we shall live there. 
He has laid up five hundred dollars, and we 
can furnish handsomely on this and have 
something over.” 

“What will be your rent for these rooms?” 

“A hundred and fifty dollars. The Dr. 
pays a hundred for his office in the basement; 
so the whole rent for office and dwelling will 
be only two hundred and fifty dollars; which 
will not be extravagant.” 
‘You and the Doctor 
cannot be charged with that sin. 


“No,” I answered. 
For one, I 
commend your prudence. It is much easier to 
begin in a humble way, and rise gradually, as 
But to 
commence life with a dash, and then have the 
mortification of a break-up and a come-down, 


means increase, to a higher position. 


is by no means agreeable or creditable. I’m 
glad to find one sensible couple in this day of 
blind folly and extravagance. Live for right 
and duty, and not for the eyes of silly people. 

My two young friends were married in due 
time, and each began the world in her own 


way—one fashionably, and for her position, ‘ 
extravagantly ; to be seen and remarked upon— < 
the other, sensibly and prudently, regarding ‘ 


life as real and earnest. Months passed, and 
I visited them occasionally. Last week I called 
on both Florence and Lucy. The house of 
Florence had been furnished at the cost of not 
less than two thousand dollars. Velvet carpets, 
brocatelle furniture, lace and damask window 
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curtains, statuettes and costly ornaments, 


decorated the parlor. The chambers were 
also furnished extravagantly for one possessing 
As Marks 


belonged to that class of showy young men 


no more means than her husband. 


who spend as fastas they earn, it is presumable 
that he had very little laid up on his wedding 
day. The inference was fair, that in furnish- 


Ping after this style, he had gone in debt. 


Florence kept two servants to take care of this 
She talked 
of the opera, amusements, dress, party giving 


house, while she lived an idle life. 


and party going, as if they were life’s highest 
aims. 

During my call, which was near dinner time, 
He did not look so 
cheerful as when I last saw him. 


her husband came in. 
The smile 
faded more quickly around his mouth; his 
eyes fell from mine as I looked at him steadily, 
with something troubled in their expression. 
Florence seemed to observe this dullness in her 
husband’s countenance, I thought, and a 
shadow came over her face. 

‘‘No wonder,” I said to myself, ‘you have 
obtained, but you cannot enjoy; the cost of all 
You, 


know well that this cannot last. 


Edward, 
That five 
hundred dollars rent, expensive clothing, parties 


this elegance is too great. 


and other extravagances, are consuming more 
that the money 


than your annual income; 
borrowed to furnish your house has not been 
returned, and that the prospect of such return, 
grows more and more discouraging every day. 
Debt instead of diminishing increases, render- 
disaster certain, and only a 
question of time. How strange that one of 
your age and observation should have com- 


mitted so fatal a mistake! 


ing domestic 


I remained but a few minutes after Edward’s 
return, and went away feeling sad at heart for 
the error my young friends had committed— 
Like 
thousands around them, they had let regard 


an error so destructive of happiness. 


for external appearances, instead of right con- 
their 
already the fine gold of their life was dimmed. 
They had a house, but not a home. There 
was beauty around them, but no tranquillity 
They had committed the 
great mistake of trying to bring the world’s 


siderations, determine actions; and 


in their hearts. 


spirit into their home, instead of shutting out 
the world, and treating it rather as an alien 


>than a friend and confidant. 


A day or two afterwards I called on Lucy. 
She still occupied the two rooms in which her 
Plain, but very neat and 
I found 


married life began. 
tasteful, was everything around her. 
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her sewing, and as she lifted her eyes on$ Cy, ’ 
ene aha Saati han! | Hathan! 
my entrance, the sweet tranquillity of hers : . 
face touched my spirit almost like a benedic- 8 AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 
tion. > 
‘« Still in your modest home,’’ I said. ‘You s = a ve 
and the Doctor are not ambitious.” ¢ “Nathan! Nathan!” 


‘Ambitious of what ?” she answered, as she> Sixty years ago, this very day, the voice— 
held my hand and looked at me with a gentle the soft, tender, thrilling voice of my mother, 
smile. ‘came across the wide pasture lot and into the 

‘Ambitious of an establishment. It isn’t 2 field, where I had been busy all day gathering 
the way of the world, now-a-days, for young Sup corn-stalks and making bonfires, which, as 
married people to hide themselves away in a I was just outside of my fourteenth birthday, | 
couple of rooms, as you and the Doctor are: enjoyed like any frolic. I looked up, and there 
doing. Why don’t you take a large house, >stood my mother, in her checked apron and 
furnish it handsomely, and give parties? $snowy “‘short-gown,” shading her eyes with 
That’s the modern style. Young people begin Sher hands; and though I am an old, old man 
now, as to expenses, where their parents < now, and the brown curls which fluttered 
leave off. There are not many young ladies ?thickly about my forehead then, are a few 
who would consent to be cooped up in this >straggling locks, white as fresh snow on the 
way.” Stops of the mountains, still that picture of my 

‘‘T am a wife,” was her quiet, firm answer, ° mother, standing at the lot bars, hangs itself 
‘and love my husband. I did not marry the‘ over threescore years, and shines down brightly 
world, and therefore owe it no allegiance. It¢into my memory now; and the voice comes 
has no right to say to me, ‘set up a fine estab- ; down, through its long path of green summers 
lishment and run your husband into debt,’ and, ¢and white winters, without losing one tone or 
therefore, Ido not heed its injunction. If it inflection, and stirs my heart yet with its mo- 
turns from me, well; I can do without its 2ther sweetness—* Nathan! Nathan!” 
favors, if they are to be had only at this cost.2 I had just laid a lighted branch at the foot 
My husband’s interests and peace of mind are $ of a huge pyramid of brushwood and core- 
more to me than all the world has power to<stalks, when my mother’s voice came through 
give.” the stillness and the spicy fragrance of the 

‘Well answered, Lucy,” I replied, “you 2May afternoon, and I stopped for a moment to 
have begun right and will have your reward. >see the mass ignite, and then hurried across 
A handsome establishment is a poor compen-‘the pasture lot opposite our house—our old, 
sation for a husband in debt. He can have no?ample, yellow farm house, whose foundations 
true enjoyment of life; is exposed to tempta- had been laid by my grandfather before the 
tion; while care, anxiety, and fear, too often‘: Revolution. 
extinguish love. I pity most young men whoc ‘What is to pay, mother?” I asked, as | 
marry now-a-days, for they do not get soul->panted up to her, for her face was full of per- 
companions and helpers in the way of life, butS plexity and annoyance. 
drags and burdens; and they too often fall ing ‘‘ The minister's come!” She paused a mo- 
the way, overwhelmed by misfortunes which 2 ment after making this announcement, so that 
prudence, economy, and denial of pride would Sit might have due weight and impressiveness 
have avoided,” < with me, and then she went on: “I never was 

The lesson is for you fair maidens and youth. ¢so0 flustrated in my born days. Your father’s 
If true love be in your hearts, marry; but > three miles off at Rye Neck, pullin’ stumps; 
marry for yourselves, and not for the world. cand Jerushy started off right after dinner, to 
If you would be happy and prosperous, begin ¢help Thankful Turner get ready for her quiltin’ 
life according to your means, and let the world > to-morrow. 
think and say just what it pleases. In any¢ ‘‘It seems there was some mistake in the 
case, people will think better of you for doing 2message he sent to your father, and Mr. Wil- 
right than for doing wrong; for being prudent >letts was to come Thursday instead of next 
instead of extravagant; modest and retiring¢ Tuesday, as we expected. I haven’t had my 
instead of emulous in fashionable display. So < front room curtains done up, and I had dread- 
take, I pray you, the lesson to heart, that it >ful poor luck with my last bakin’ ; (Miss Mor- 
may be well, and not ill with you, in the time § gan’s emptins was, to my mind, a little turned,) 

to come. cand I r’ally felt as though I should like to have 
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“NATHAN! 
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the floor open and swallow me up, when I went 
to the door, and there stood the sprucest look- 
ing young man I’ve sot my eyes on for many 
5 day; and says he, with jist the winin’est 
smile, ‘Does Deacon Cummings reside here, 
ma'am?’ ‘Yes, sir, but he’s out now,’ I said, 
wonderin’ who he could be. But he soon 
satisfied me, for he answered, ‘It’s Mr. Wil- 
letts, the new minister, ma’am.’ ” 

“What did you do then, mother?” I said, 
in a deeply sympathetic frame of mind, for I 
was the only son of a New England deacon, 
and I had been educated with all that reverence 
and awe of the clerical profession, which was 
so deeply ingrained into the social and reli- 
cious life of our Puritan ancestors. 

“] was dreadfully taken down, but I asked 
him to walk in, and I showed him up to the 
spare chamber. I put on the valance last 
week, and sanded the floor fresh this very 
mornin’; and then I started straight for you, 





and it wont do for me to stand here talkin’ 
another minit.”’ 

‘Wall, mother, what is it you want of me? 
I jist wish the parson had kept away until 
next Thursday, and not come botherin’ us at 
} 


jist the wrong time.” I continued angrily 


stripping a tall mullein stalk of its broad leaves, 
for | in no wise relished the idea of being 
called from making bonfires to waiting on 
ministers. 

‘Hush, my son! Your father wouldn't 


like to hear you talk in that way of havin’ a 


iister under our roof.” But I had an intu- 





on that my mother’s honest sentiments re- 
specting the parson’s advent fully concurred 
with my own. 

“And now, Nathan, I want you to be as 
spry as a fark, and catch a chicken and kill it, 
and I'm in hopes to have it picked and a bilin’ 
afore the’ parson leaves his room; then you 
must tackle up Major, and go over to Four 
Corners to Miss Turner’s, and bring Jerushy 
home in double quick time. It wont do to 
waste another minit talkin’, Now, Nathan, 
don’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

My mother started for the house, and I for 
the barnyard, with no very amiable emotions 
towards the parson; and as I could not vent 
my indignation on that individual himself, | 
managed to make a small dog, which ran across 
my path, the innocent victim of my wrath, by 
striking him with a stone, which sent him 
limping and yelling away. 

The chicken was soon decapitated, and by 
the time I had harnessed Major I was in a 


better frame of mind, and a brisk ride of half < 
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NATHAN!” 


an hour brought me to the red farm house, 
facing two of the four roads which had christ- 
ened the left wing of the old, straggling town 
of Greenfield. Streams of laughter poured in 
silvery currents through the open chamber 
windows, and seemed like a sweet tune set to 
that jubilant May afternoon, for she stood 
arrayed in garments fairer than those of ‘‘ Solo- 
mon in all his glory”—garments which the 
marvelous looms of the sunshine and the early 
rains had woven for her, and embroidered the 
robe with dandelions, and seamed it with sweet 
wild violets, and overshot it with white clover. 

I was a boy then, and the esthetic element 
had had little stimulant or cultivation in the 
cool, brisk, practical life amid which my boy- 
hood blossomed; but I felt the voice and 
language of that May afternoon; and the sil- 
very, careless laughter of the girls in the 
chamber overhead, filled my heart like a chime 
of bells, as I reined up and tied my horse to 
the old post in front of the Widow Strong’s 
dwelling. 

I struck the brass knocker, and Jerusha put 
her head out of the chamber window; and in all 
the town of Greenfield no sweeter face could 


have been seen that that of my sister, Jerusha 






Cummings, as it framed itself in the old brown 
window casing that spring afternoon. 

So young, so fresh, so fuil of health and 
bloom it was, with smiles lurking in the wide 
blue eyes, and dimpling archly the cheeks, in 
which carnations were set, that you could not 
choose but love it at the first glance ; and about 
it, like a fitting frame, lay the thick, silky, 
dark hair, full of golden lights and heavy 
shadows. 

‘‘Nathan Cummins, I'd like to know what in 
the world has brought you over here?” exclaim- 
ed my sister, ina tone where surprise and appre- 
hensivn struggled together, for it was evident 
she feared a summons home, and was alarmed 
lest some untoward event had made it neces- 
sary. 

‘‘Let me come up stairs and I'll tell you,” 
for the merriment in the front chamber had 
stimulated my boyish curiosity. 

‘Well, hurry up, then ;” and I was not slow 
in obeying this injunction, although I knew 
very well that I was the bearer of very unwel- 
come tidings. 

There were some half dozen girls scattered 
about the great, old fashioned chamber, in the 
centre of which stood the quilt, enclosed in the 
long 
white and I ink P itchwork stood Jerusha, a ball 
of chalk in one hand and a cord in the other, 


frames; and on one side of the sheet of 
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with which implements she and the bride elect osha lived to see it—lived to separate the oy. 
were bestowing a border of ‘shell pattern” ¢ ward conventional sanctimoniousness from the 
around the margin of the quilt, while two others > inward heart and spirit, and then she found jg 
were working the corner scallops—and Mrs. (those old Puritan ministers, the elements of , 
Strong, a little, dumpy, keen-eyed woman, was 2true, strong, honest manhood; she felt the 
stoning raisins, with the assistance of twospirit of submission to God, and love to man, 
others of Thankful’s young friends. Cwhich was the grand ruling purpose of their 

My first glance took in all these things, ?lives—she understood their self-sacrifice, their 
while there was a general cessation of fingers‘;devotion; she honored the steadfast zeal whieh 
and tongues, and every eye was bent on me, ocounted all things but loss for the knowledge 
as I delivered my errand. and the approval of Him, whom they served, as 

“Jerushy, Parson Willetts has just come to ‘being invisible; while all honors, and poter. 
our house, and mother’s in an awful stew, cos, > tates. and powers, all fashions of this world 
father’s at the Neck, and wants you to come faded into insignificance before that on 


home right straight off!” mightiest message, which they believed the King 
“Oh that’s too bad,” was the regretful 2 of Kings had ordained them to deliver unto men 
chorus, which followed my announcement. Jerusha and I hardly spoke to each other 


“I jist’ wish the parson had kept away till¢on our way home. My sympathy in her dis. 
I'd got my quilt marked, Jerushy,’’ said ? appointment, by no means increased my stock 
Thankful Turner, a pretty girl of twenty, >of good will for the minister, but I obtruded 
whose face repeated her mother’s, softened and, my share of our mutual trial on her attention, 
tinted with bloom. though I presume, it shrank into very small 


‘I wish so too,” subjoined Jerusha, the>proportions by the side of her own gigantic 
corners of her pretty mouth deepened intoa pout. § trouble. 


“We'd jist got a goin’ nicely with these “T shant get my field cleared now, afore 





s, and I meant to have got round the?2father comes home. Id jist got a heap blazin 
quilt before sundown, and now I must leave > when mother called me off, to kill a chicken, 
it. I wonder, for my part, why the parson ‘afore I started for you.”’ 

didn’t see far enough to keep away this pertic- “Do you hush up, Nathan,” exclairhed 
erler afternoon, at least. It’s right down>Jerusha, in tones one would hardly have re- 
provokin’ to think of,” added Thankful Turner. Scognized. ‘I’m too exasperated to speak 


“Girls! girls!” interposed Mrs. Strong, ¢ about it.” 
with an objurgatory shake of the head. “I> ‘Wall, Jerushy, its amazin’ the time you've 
can’t allow a minister of the gospel to beStook to get here,” began mother, as she -met 
talked of in that ’ere fashion.” us at the kitchen door, with a very red face, 
“I was havin’ such a good time,” said2anda very flurried manner. ‘I’ve jist been 
Jerusha, as she tied on her bonnet, and tried Sin a perfect fever for the last hour.” 
to keep the tears of vexation out of her blues Jerusha did not condescend to make any 
eyes. ‘And now I’ve got to go home and sit2reply. She walked into the room next to the 
before Parson Willetts, as prim and starch as>parlor, with a look of settled resignation on 
though it was an awful sin to smile, and a<her fair face, and removed her bonnet, and I 
laugh outright was too dreadful a thing to helped her set out the table. 
be thought of. I never could get on with> Then, mother bustled into the room. “I 
ministers, anyhow.” > want you to get down the pink cheeny and rub 
This was scarcely surprising, for the fewgray 2up the old silver cream pot,” she said. “I 
haired, solemn visaged representatives of the >must have some of my best preserves on the 
profession, who visited at our house, would <table—them in the yaller jar, I did up in loaf 
not be apt to enlist the very warm sympathies sugar last fall. Why, what ails you, Jerushy,” 
or admiration of a young girl, impulsive, and>for looking up, our mother saw the cloud 
overflowing with life and spirits, like my sister, ¢ which darkened the fair face of her child. 
Jerusha Cummings. 2 Then Jerusha’s pent up disappointment and 
‘‘Jerushy, I am afeard if your heart was in >vexation broke out, unable longer to control 


jist the right place, you would’nt be so set agin $themselves. 


ministers,” added Mrs. Turner, “‘and I mustsay¢ ‘I should think there was matter enough,” 
it, sorry as I feel to have you leave us at this?she exclaimed, as she shook out the folds of 
time,’ >the linen table cloth, my mother had ‘spun 

And the little woman was right: and Jeru-‘$ before her marriage; ‘‘when I’m sent for, as 
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“NATHAN! 


though it was a matter of life and death, to 


get supper, for some old blind parson that 


don’t know enough to keep from bothering 
folks’ lives out. I’m free to say, that I haven’t 
got a spark of patience left. I'd like to know 
b yw Thankful Turner’s to get along with her 

ilt, for nobody else knows the round shell 
pattern, and the whole thing’ll be spiled; and 
the quiltin’s comin’ off to-morrow, and she to 
be married a week later, and I to be brides- 
waid. I spose though, a parson’s supper’s of 
so much more importance than common folks’ 
quiltin's and weddin’s, that they’re not to be 
mentioned in the same day.” 

“Jerushy! Jerushy!” said mother, in a tone 
of solemn warning. 

“T can’t help it,” bestowing the pink china 
cups on the waiter. ‘It’s the most aggravatin’ 
thing that ever happened in my born days. I’m 
bound not to sleep this night, afore I’ve got 
border of Thankful 


But I must say, that I never 


double shells on 
Turner’s quilt. 
knew a minister that didn’t come at jist the 


It’s 


bein’ a deacon’s daughter, 


wrong time. they have, and 
I can speak from 
experience,”’ 

‘“T never 
! What 
would your father say to hear you talk in that 
he told 


it was one of the strongest desires of his heart, 


“Jerushy,”’ interposed mother, 


heard you go on so, in my born days 


style! It isn’t a week since me that 


see you the wife of a parson !”’ 


“Catch me!” exclaimed Jerusha, with a 
toss of her pretty head, and a fresh blossoming 
of the carnations in her round cheeks. “I'll 
live and die on old maid first.”’ 

Our mother gave a groan at this exhibition 
f her daughter’s obduracy; but a loud esput- 
the kitchen, 


ing, took her sud- 


tering, from the ‘spider’ in 


fry 


where the chicken was 
lenly off, and Jerusha turned to me, saying, 

Nathan, you jist go to the best room closet, 
and bring me the yaller jar on the second 
shelf, and mind you don’t break it. Boys are 
al’ays so clumsy.” 

There was only a small front ‘entry’ sepa- 
rating the room in which my sister was pre- 
paring tea, and the one which was only used 
on state occasions; and as I entered the latter, 
| was almost paralyzed by seeing a young 
man sitting in the great arm chair by the 
window, one cheek resting on his hand, while 
anamused smile was hiding itself about his 
mouth, combated by an expression of some 
annoyance. He was tall and slight, and his 
thin, thoughtful, handsome face suited the 
figure, 

VoL. xvi1.—19 


His eyes and hair .were a dark brown, - 


NATHAN!” 


and he must have been several years this side 
of thirty. 

It flashed into my mind like lightning, that 
this was the young parson, and that he must 
have heard every word my sister had spoken 
for her voice was raised, and the doors of both 
rooms were ajar. 

I stood still, 
word, or 


overwhelmed to utter a 


but the young 


too 
move hand or foot: 
minister came straight forward and took my 
hand, and said with a smile, which gave anew 
warmth and beauty to the pale handsome face, 
‘‘T am very glad to see you, my boy! I came 
down stairs about five minutes ago, and hope 
I am not intruding here 

Willetts, 

I think that he 


I attempted to answer Parson 


the words died in my throat. 
pitied my confusion, understanding perfectly the 
cause of it, for he asked, ‘‘ Are you in quest of 
anything here ? 

‘*] want the yaller jar in the closet,” I stam- 
mered. 

He went towards it and opened the door, 
like one but the 


high, and at that moment my 


while I followed in a dream; 


shelf was to 
sister’s voice floated in to me. 

‘Nathan, are you staying to help yourself to 
the preserves first?” 

‘Let me assist you,” said the parson, and 
he reached down the small earthen jar, and 
placed it in my hands, and this time there was 
a smile on his lips, which his eyes repeated. 

I hurried back to my sister, who was just 
disposing the knives and forks around the 
table, in a more composed frame of mind after 
her ebullition of irritable feeling. ‘‘ Jerushy,” I 
gasped, ‘the parson’s in the parlor, and he’s 
overheard every word you've said!” She gaveme 
alook of bewilderment and fright, and the 
blossoms grew small in her cheeks. She started 
towards the door, scarcely conscious of what 
she was doing; but anxious to satisfy herself 
of the truth of my statement. 

The young minister had gone to the table 
to examine some volumes which lay there, and 
so Jerusha did not see him until she had ad- 
vanced into the room, when the young man 
turned and confronted her. 

It would not be an easy matter to depict the 
pitiable confusion of Jerusha Cummings at 
that moment. She had conceived Parson Wil- 
letts a typical representative of the stately old 
Puritan minister, stiff,-solemn, dignified; and 
when she saw the young parson with his hand- 
some, scholarly face and courteous bearing, 
and recalled the feelings she had expressed 
regarding his inopportune visit, and her general 
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opinions respecting his profession, all power: ingthe minister, as mother was in great trepids. 
of speech forsook her, and her sweet young tion lest her chickens and coffee should get eq 


face covered with blushes and making it look I shall never forget that first supper , 
prettier than ever, she stood dumb before the< Parson Willetts at our house. it was as mye) 
minister. eas Jerusha or I could do, to keep a straighs 


He attempted to set her at ease. ‘This is: face on while the blessing was being asked 
deacon Cummings’s daughter, I presume ?’’ 5 but we both got sobered, as father and Parsi 
he said. ‘There is no need of my introducing - Willetts, went into a long conversation on ¢} 
myself.” >state of the church, the prospects of the eryy 

Jerusha tried to answer; but the words<that harvest, the sudden death of Parsm 
would not leave the poor girl’s quivering lips, ¢ Minor, after being settled for “up’ard of fifty 
instead of which, there came a sob, and break-2 years’? over the South Presbyterian Chure), 
ing down into tears of mortification, Jerusha$ in the town of Greenfield, and the inauguratioy 
buried her face in her hands and sank into a‘ of the new President. 
chair. ¢ At last, in some pause which slipped int 

‘‘Now, Miss Cummings, I beg you wont give 2 their conversation, the minister said, glancing 
yourself a moment’s unhappiness about any- > from my sister’s face to my mother’s, “ Your 
thing to which I may have been an unintentional ‘ daughter resembles you strikingly, Mrs. Cun- 
listener. I made all the noise I could to< mings.” 
attract your attention, and was debating? ‘ Yes,” answered my father, glancing at the 
whether I had better announce myself, by ‘little pale-faced woman, who sat at the head 
closing the door, which you must have seen < of the table, with an expression which said, he 
me do, when your brother entered. I regret 2 saw her still in the “first blossoming of her 
very much that you should have been summoned > womanhood,” when her cheeks were like the 
home on my account; but, being neither very ‘meadow roses she used to wind in her hair 
old, nor very gray haired, I shall not include “‘Jerushy’s the complete picter of what her 
myself in that list of my brethern, who have mother was at nineteen; and, as for Nathan 
been so unfortunate as to have incurred your ‘here, he’s a reg’lar chip of the old block—all 
dislike.” >Cummins, and not a bit of Warner in him*” 

Jerusha lifted her tearful face at these words. I looked at my father, the strong built, mus- 
She saw thesmile which lurked in the minister’s ¢ cular, stalwart, sunburnt farmer that he was, 
eyes, and being herself a young person of un-2 and wondered if I should ever be like him. 
controllable risables, and keen sense of the “Nathan,” said my father, as he rose from 
ridiculous, she burst out into a quick leaping the table, ‘‘you and Jerry must milk the cows 
laugh, in which Parson Willetts heartily joined. 2 this evenin’, and then I want you to step over 

The laugh reached our mother, who had just to Squire Platt’s and tell him I'll call to- 
placed her platter of fried chicken, done to the 2morrow and see about takin’ that yoke of 
orthedox brown, in the centre of a table, oxen.” 
flanked with a mound of smoking biscuit and “You can take Squire Platt’s in the way 
a pyramid of tempting crullers, with preserves 2 when you come home from Four Corners, 
and tumuli of blackberry jam, all delicious \interposed mother, ‘for you must carry Jerv- 
enough to allure the appetite of any mortal ¢shy right back to Miss Turner's. Never mind 
whether minister or otherwise. She went to the >the dishes, Jerushy, I'll do all the chores, for 
door and leoked into the parlor, but the minister (it wont do to have the Thankful Turner’: 
and Jerusha were not within her range of ¢ Weddin’ quilt spiled.” 


vision, and she turned back to me with an ex-S ‘I should like to take a look at some part 
pression of great bewilderment on her face. of the town of Greenfield,” said the young 

‘What dees it all mean, Nathan?” she> minister; “and with your permission, Miss 
asked, for I was standing near the door. ¢ Cummings, I will save your brother the trouble 


“Oh, nothing much, only Parson Willetts and 2 of carrying you over to the Four Corners.” 
Jerushy are having a little joke together.” “Thank you, sir. I should be much pleased 

‘Seems to me they’ve got acquainted in?to have you,” answered Jerushy, betwixt 4 
mighty quick time,” pouring the cream into? blush and a smile; and she went after her 
the cups. ¢ bonnet, and her mother followed and entreated 

But, at that moment, father entered the? her to “behave steady, and remember she was 
room, and was at once informed of our guest's 5 in a minister's company, and not go to cuttin’ 
arrival. Of course he was not long in welcom- up any of her jokes.” 
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“NATHAN! 


“He looks pretty young,” said my father to 
my mother, as he returned from the “ barn gate,” 
which he had just the 


ich contained the 


closed after wagon, 


: minister and Jerusha; 

hut he seems a sound minded, well eddycated, 
pious young man, and it isn’t al’ays in age 
that wisdom I hope if 
mong us that his labors will be greatly 
hleseed.”” 


“[ hope so, Richard,” she said. ‘I must 
sav, L took a fancy to him from the first, he’s 


resides. he comes 


ha pleasant spoken, handsome faced young 
man.” 

«Fine feathers don’t make fine birds, al’ays, 
mother,” said father, taking out his weekly 
ne Ws} aper. 

“Wall, did'nt 
Cummins, when you went down to the old fort 

ery Wednesday and Sunday night,” retorted 


you say so once, Nathan 


my mother, with a smile which brought back 


g 
thing of the lost beauty of her youth to 
r face. 

What reply father made I never knew, for 


that I caught sight of our “hired 


the ec 


moment 


’who was drivir yws home from 


sture, and seizing my cap I rushed after 
The “round shell border” was achieved, 


hough Jerusha had to sit uptill *‘nigh upon 
ne o'clock,” and averred that she was in con- 
sequence, a perfect fright at the quiltin’ next 
But, as nobody else concurred in that young 
ly’s opinion respecting her personal appear- 
se, [am inclined to think it was only one of 
se slight expansions of the truth, in which 
r sex are so apt te indulge. 
[know that everybody said they had a 
ely time at Widow Turner's, and I have the 
st of reasons for supposing the sudden 
alvent of the new minister was duly com- 
nted on, and that his personal appearance, 
1 all sorts of speculations embracing his 
tachments and future relations, alternated 
h gossip and jests about the wedding which 
was to transpire the next week. My sister 
was Thankful Turner’s bridesmaid, and Mr. 


iletts performed 
ud looked, so some of the younger portion of 


the marriage ceremony, 


» guests declared, as though he would have 
xed very much to join in some of the plays 
ich always accompanied a wedding in those 
lays, if his profession had not interdicted it. 
The following summer Mr. Willetts was duly 
installed as pastor of the South Presbyterian 
Church of Greenfield; and although there was 


Some slight disseat among the older members ‘ 


NATHAN!” 
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on account of his youth, still I know that Mr. 
Willetts was regarded by most of his congre- 
gation as a young man of exceeding promise 

and they affirmed that no sermons had ever 
issued from the pulpit of the South Presbyte- 
rian Church like those which were heard every 
Sunday from the lips of Parson Willetts; and 
I may be permitted to add here my own testi- 
mony, founded on years of most intimate per- 
sonal friendship with the man, that his own 
life of 


which he preached, and that his was one of 


was an embodiment the principles 


those, of whom the Master said at the close of 
faithful work of love, “Well d 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 


his long, ne 


joy of thy Lord!” 
The young minister remained at our house 
to Mrs 


Minor, the widow of our former pastor, for the 


a month before he went board with 
old lady still occupied the parsonage. 
We all became much attached to our minister, 
l greatly regretted his leaving our house: 
but we used to see him frequently, for he 
always had some church business with ‘‘ Deacon 
Cummings,” which brought him over to our 
house every few evenings, and he insisted there 
was no spot which scemed so much like home 
Jerusha and he got 
oan 


to him in all Greenfield. 
on very nicely together, notwithstanding 
first inauspicious advent at our house; and | 
know it frequently happened that the mini 

cal 
father 


’ at some neighbor’s, and that Mr. Willetts 


ls at our house fell on evenings when my 
and mother had gone to a ‘‘tea drink- 
ing 
had a babit of walking home with my parents 
and sister from the weekly prayer meeting. 

I know, too, that Jerusha’s father and mother 
underwent a great deal of anxiety on account 
of her high spirits and love of fun, which she 
could not restrain before the minister, notwith- 
standing her father’s frequent warnings, ‘‘Jer- 
sha! Jerusha! my daughter !” 

I overheard mother lamenting to father this 
proclivity of her daughter’s one day, when he 
was mending his scythe, and he answered, 

‘Wall, mother, it’s in young blood, jist as 
it’s in young colts, to run wild for awhile, and 
it’s no use holdin’ the rein too tight. It’s my 
opinion the gal ‘ill come out all right in the 
end, and make jist the same sober-minded, 
sterlin’ woman her mother did afore her, and 
she'll see that her daughter came honest enough 
by her love of fun, if she'll only look back a 
risin’ of twenty years.” 

‘« Wall, I’m sure t don’t mean to be hard on 
Jerushy,” responded mother, quite softened 
by this allusion to her own youth, 
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One evening, in the following autumn, I re- : 


turned home late from a neighbor's, with whose 
son I had been down the river fishing that 
afternoon. It was a still, ripe night, with the 
large stars hanging their golden embroideries 
along thesky, and the sleeping face of the earth 
was wrapped up in a snowy veil of moonlight, 
which made it fairer than the beauty of the day. 

As | approached the gate, I saw Parson Wil- 
letts and my sister come out of the front door, 
ind the voice of the latter floated out to mein the 
stillness, asshesuddenly paused on the steps : 

‘Wont you wait a moment, Stephen? I'll 
run back and get my shawl, if we are to walk 
1s far as Berry Bridge, for the dew will be 
heavy returning.” 

‘Certainly it will. Iam glad to see you take 
some thought for yourself for once, Jerusha ;” 
snd the girl’s break of light, sweet laughter, 
was flung back for answer as she went up the 
stairs. I went surreptitiously into the house 
by the back way, so that no one saw me, re- 
volving in my mind what I had heard, and 

ircely believing the evidence of my own ears. 

The next morning I watched my opportunity, 
and went to my sister while she was churning 
butter in the milk-room. 
you call Mr, Willetts ‘Stephen’ last night ?” 

She paused. I can see her now, with her 


“ Jey ushy , didn't 


hand grasping the churn-handle, and the car- 
nations in her checks suddenly bloomed into 
wide, bright roses, as she asked 

‘How do you know I did?” 


‘No matter—I heard you! Howdared you 


do such a thing, and he a minister, Jerushy 
Cummins?” 

A little half arch, half defiant smile played 
among the dimples about her lips 
I said, shocked at what seemed 


’ 


** Jernshy,’ 
to me fresh proof of her audacity, ‘I've a 
rood willto gostraight and tell father, and I shall 


f you ever dosoagain. What would he say?” 


And as I was indignantly going away, after , 
lelivering this threat, my sister’s voice sum- 
‘ 


moned me back. 

‘See here, Nathan,’ 
twinkle of fun in her eyes, although she man- 
nged to keep her lips tolerably quiet, ‘ sup- 
posin’ Mr. Willetts has told me that he would 
never consent to my callin’ him anything but 


o 


Stephen as long as I live, what then ? 


she said, with a great 


This presented a new aspect to the matter. ? 


{ stood debating it with myself a few moments, 
and then, like a flash of lightning, the truth 
suddenly came to me. ‘Jerushy, you're goin’ 
to be married to Parson Willetts.” The reses 
were peonies now. 


Have you any 


“Well, what if lam ) } 
tions ?” 
‘Didn't I hear you say you'd die ar 


ry a minister ?’ 


maid afore you 

“Well, folks change their minds, go, 
times,’’ was her la ce, comprehensive re 
I went off w! but Jerusha’s voice cay 
after me agai 


} 


‘*Do you see anything very bad in my es 


° ing the minister ‘St 
”” No, Ls pose 


A year and a half went by, and my sister 


ephen’ now, Nathan 


not, considerin’, 


Jerusha Cummings, was Parson Willetts’ y 


She passed most of this time at a young lad 
boarding se lin a citya hundred milesay 
and returned with mind enlarged and eu 
vated, with 1 ers softened and digr 


well fitted for the new position she was 
occupy : 


My father’s prophecy respecting Jerus! ay 


verified, Her gener x impulses **crysta 
into solid principles,” and Stephen Wiles 
never regretted the day which brought hit 


unwelcome guest to our threshold; for hi 
young wife shed about his home the sar 
of a loving, Christian womanhood, and sw 
ened and enriched every hour of his lifey 
her tenderness and self-sacrifice. The 1 
parsonage, w! i his people built for Pars 
Willetts, is still 


ries of fifty-seven years in its silent rooms 


standing, and hoards the mer 


A fair company of boys and girls grew uy 


man and woma od under its roof, and m 
nephews and nieces have not forgotten th 
counsels of their youth in the prime of ther 
years. 

My father and mother, Jernsha and her ba 


band, have al! gone to walk under the cedas 
and the palm trees of the city of our God 
I am an old, old man, as I said, and 
children's children play around me now, w! 
] 


their joyous laughter seems sometimes to sit 


in my heart the pulses of its youth; but the 
never bound as they do on some fifteenth o 
« May, fair with sunshine and sweet with soul 

winds, as is this one, just like that one fit 
away in the land of my boyhood, from whit 
comes stealing up, through its long path of three 
score years, the voice of my mother, as it camt 
to me across the pasture lot that day: “\* 
than! Nathan! 

And in a little while, I who now stand 
‘‘patient waiting,” hope to hear it aga 
floating in tones that my heart will reeognit 
across the green pastures and bright waters 
Cof the kingdom of Heaven: * Nathan! Ne 


> than !” 
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MY MOTHER TH 


My Mather. 


BY MKS. F. A. MOOR! 
Dear mother, half a world may lie 
Retween thee and thy child, 
Yot ever in my heart will rest 
[hy face, so sweetly mild. 
Thou wert the day-star of my youth, 
That storms could never hide ; 


And, looking through past years, thou seem’s 


An angel, by my side 


In summer skies, I see the blue 
Of thy calm, loving eyes, 

And in the sunset’s gold, a hue 
That round thy forehead lies 


And though stern Time h 





as placed his hz 


Upon thy gentle brow, 


Yet just as fair and beautiful 


Thou seemest to me now 


It only beautifies my . 
And lt world I # 
And makes yet tenderer and more sweet 


Che Ballet Girl. 


That very capricious and exacting creature, 


amusement-loving public, is not apt to look 
w the surface, to see at what cost he is 
sometimes amused The wonderful feats that 
performed in his presence, are taken as 
y seem, as if the ‘‘ artiste” were to the man 
er born. The author of ‘‘ Women in New 
York,” has lifted the veil, and let us have a 
pse of the way in which the ballet girl is 
prepared for her airy performances, which, it 
must be said, are never pleasing toa pure mind 
1 to witness which, we think no young man 
who really loves and respects them, will take his 


sister, or his sweetheart. ] 


n airy vision seems to rise before your eyes, 


ind you see a beautiful creature, all grace ar 


i 


htness, floating in the radiance of the 

len gas-light, to the sound of joyous music 
‘he is rosy-cheeked with happiness, and ra- 
diant with smiles, and you cannot divest your- 
selfof the idea that she dances because she 
loves it. Even when you know that she does 
itto earn her bread and butter, you still fancy 
that she must feel light-hearted and happy 


The painted scene through which she glides, 


the blossoms are not real. They 
Behind 


ve but for the eye of the spectator 


he scenes they turn to rouged cheeks and 


The ballet girl at home, is a very different 
ving from the fairy queen who flourishes her 
ilded sceptre upon the stage. When you s% 
ll iting her capricious phanta 

I 
sics with so much ease, call to mind what it 
has cost her to arrive at so much perfection 
1 cost not only of labor, but of real suffering 

At six, she is placed under the care of some 
good d incing master, who never pauses before 


ra 


1¢@ means of achieving an effectual result 


Every morning, when the class is opened, the 


e 

poor cl 1's feet are placed, the heels together 
ind the toes pointing outwards, in a straight 
ne, in slits in the floor, made expressly fo: 
the purpose She cries at first, her face is 
listorted | misery but it ig in vain she 
nust sul 

After at th’s training, she can turn her 
eet without the machine of torture Then 
begins the } iring exercise, which consists 
f efforts, seemil y imposs le at firs to bend 
the loins across a bar; and then, unaided 
regain an upright posit Fresh cries, tear 
and sufferings ] iw! it is x ig to tl 
initiated. She is solaced by the assur 


that all 


car some Gay 





At last, the loins have become suy erie 
can spring, pirouette, or bound twer { . 
a minute, without being out of breath; orr 


on her toes, or do a dozen equally wonderfu 
things, and smile all the while. 

Ten years she has spent at this violent 
teaching, and now, at sixteen, she enters a 


corps de ballet, as one of the minor members 


She walks behind the others, on the third row, 
receiving three dollars a week, and finds most 
f her own costumes Her mother (they all 
have mothers) is ever beside her, watching and 
hopi r (ne day, the third best danseu 1s 


ill; the unknown girl is called upon to fill her 
plac e for the night She fulfils her task to the 
satisfaction of the director; she has been n 

ticed Another time, the second danseuse is 
absent: she replac s her with ec my lete suc 

cess; and, as a crowning triumph, a something 
or other calls upon her one night to take the 
first part in the ballet, and audaciously and 
admirably she does it. Her mother takes three 
pinches of snuff extra, (all the mothers of the 
ballet girls take snuff) in proof that her dreams 


are realized 
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She thereupon quits her garret, where she 
and her daughter had existed, and takes > 
an apartment on the second floor. As hers 

hild rises in the world, she deseends the 
stairs, ; 

Nevertheless, the ex-figurant, who has be- 
come a celebrity of the first-class, continues ° 
her practicings, as before, at home, to preserve ‘ 
her suppleness and activity. She worked to ¢ 
»btain them: she must now work not to lose 
them. Every gesture is studied before a glass. ‘ 
She bends backwards, bounds, stoops, springs < 
upwards, and flits like a bird, from branch to 
branch, and when she requires a little repose 
from her labors, amuses herself by twisting < 
round a triangle. : 

She flies from one city to another; and if 
she sueceeds, as only one in a thousand does, ‘ 
she will realize a fortune either by her profes- 
sion, or by catching a very rich, and of course, , 
very silly husband. 


— +e a 


An Experiment. 


BY H. R. C. 


[t would be an interesting experiment to 
take a rude and uncultivated person, yet one 2 
susceptible of a high degree 
ent, and subject him to a thorough course 
of training and development of his threefold 2 
nature. 


of improve- 


It would be curious to note the effect of this 2 
as every part of his nature was») 
gradually refined, and reduced or increased to 5 
its proper proportion, 2 


proeess, 


As the intellect was awakened, to watch the 
dull eye brighten, the brow become clothed ¢ 
with thought, and every feature instinct with 
the life of mind. To see the countenance lose 
its gross, heavy, contracted expression, expand ¢ 
and grow symmetrical by the action of the soul, ° 
the chiseling of thought. To witness the soften- ¢ 
ing infidence of cultivation of the finer sensi- 2 
bilities, modifying not only the tones of the? 
voice but even the movements of the body, ‘ 
making them more gentle and smooth. To 
see the uncouth deportment by degrees assume > 
the dignity of self-respect, the ease of self- < 
control. 


SIV 


process of this sort, as only those muscles that 


exercised, 


would render them transcendently lovely. 





Worx.—There 
The features would not only become ceven sacredness in work. 
more symmetrical in themselves, by a thorough > benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there i 
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Athirst. 


BY RUTH RUSTIC. 


“J have drank deep from pleasure’s stream, 


And yet I am athirst.” 


On Mount Parnassus wert thou born, 
And by the Muses nursed ; 

That thus from out those radiant lips 
Erato strains have burst; 

Ab! thou hast quaffed at Helicon, 
And yet thou art athirst! 


Too high upon the eliffs of Fame 
Thy wearied steps have strayed; 
Too fiercely glares the sunshine there, 
Too soon those flowrets fade. 
Better to choose the valley paths 

And wander ’mid their shade! 


Ah! once with blistering feet J roved 
Upon bright Como’s shore— 


Torn sails were bleaching on the beach, 


And pennons trampled ‘oer, 
I marveled at the argosies 
So shipwrecked on the shore. 


I turned 
The siroe’s wing swept by, 

The sky frowned on me as a face 
That knows no tear-dewed eye, 
And drinking my own scalding tears 

I Jay me down to die! 
Oh! was it then the angel hand 
Which touched Bethesda’s pool, 


the hot sands parched my feet, 


{ 
J 


That bore me ‘neath the palm-trees shade 


Where gush the wavelets cool ? 
Nay, twas a mightier hand methinks 
Than touched the ancient pool ! 

’Twas He who sat at Jacob's well* 
In Palestine’s domain, 

And gave for earth-born waters there 
A chalice for life’s pain. 

He bade me drink of that clear wave 
And never thirst again ! 

Soft Cireean voices call me oft, 
They call me o’er and o’er 

To drink from pleasure’s jeweled cup 
Whence rich libations pour; 

But I have drank from purer streams, 
And thirst for it no more! 


#St. Jobn, iy. 6. 


+eces 


Work, never 


is a perennial nobleness and 
Were he never £0 


always hope in a man that actually and 
express high and beautiful thoughts were earnestly works; in idleness alone is there 
but the additional lustre thrown > perpetual despair. 
over them by the light of the noble and truth- ‘monish, mean, is in communication with Nature. 
ful qualities brought out in the character,¢The real desire to get work done will itself 
the reflection of moral and intellectual beauty - lead one more and more to truth, to nature's 
‘appointments and regulations, which are truth. 


so Man- 


one 


ao 
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«“ What kind of a looking man was he ?” I asked. 
“[ saw his face only fora moment. It did not 


The Hace und the 





impress me favorably. But faces in repose do not 
always give a right index of character.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said I. “The face 
in repose. is, I think, the true face. We all have 
two lives, the external for the world, the internal 
four ourselves. And we are with ourselves living 
our own internal lives more than we are with the 
world living our external lives. Our external is a 

nstrained and superficial thing, to be put on and off 
ys interest, pleasure, or love of reputation may dic- 
tate. But our internal is made up of our realends and 
purposes—is our very self, and silently, but surely, 
lay by day, and year by year, is it writing on our 
a true record of our characters. This is 


faces 
why the countenances of the good grow beautiful 
as they grow old; and why the countenances of the 
selfish and evil grow more and more repulsive with 
“I think there must be exceptions to this,” re- 
marked my friend. 

“There may be apparent exceptions, but no real 
nes, for there is an eternal relation between caus« 
and effect.” " 

“Look at Dr. Mayfield,” said he. 

“You cite a strong case,” I answered. 

“Did you ever know a better man ?” 

“T think him one of the best of men,” said I. 

“And yet, his face in repose, is as hard as iron.” 

“Tt is very hard, and very homely,” I admitted. 

“Yet all this fades when it lights up in conver- 
sation, and you wonder if it can be the same face 
ju looked upon a little while before.’ 


“Tf you study that face when the glow of exter- 


il thought and feelir 


g has died away,” said I, 
“you will not find among its hard angles and deep 
lines any lurking signs of cruelty.” 

“No; it is not a cruel face.” 

“ Nor do we find covetousness there.” 

“Tt could not be there,” my friend answered, 
promptly; “for of all vices, Doctor Mayfield is freest 
of this,” 

“Nor envy, discontent, or fretfulness.” 

N >” 

“Hard and homely as his face is, it does not 
repel you,” 

“No,” replied my friend, “there is nothing about 
Doctor Mayfield to repel. Everybody is attracted 
by him.” 

“If internally he were cruel, selfish, envious 
and discontented, these repulsive qualities would ¢ 
radiate from his countenance when in repose, and 
no one could mistake the signs. And so, in looking 


more narrowly at this ‘strong case,’ I find that it‘ 


SERMONS. 


does not invalidate the theory. In the instance of 
Doctor Mayfield, it seems that a spirit of more than 
wdinary purity bad become enshrined in a body of 
less than ordinary beauty, and of such an unyielding 
substance, that scarcely perceptible impressions 
were made, even in the lapse of years. But the 
artist-soul is at work, and that hard face shall yet 
put on lineaments that to some eyes will only thinly 
veil the beautiful.” 

* And so you think the face in repose a right in- 
dex to character ?” 

“T do, and for the reason given.” 

“There is the face of Mrs. Lawson,” said my 
friend. ‘The thought of her has just come into 
my mind. -No one questions her goodness. Yet 
her face when in repose is anything but pleasing to 
contemplate. Her mouth has a troubled expression, 
singularly in contrast with its sweetness when she 
sme ad 

“Mrs. Lawson has known trouble,” I remarked. 
“ She has passed through many fires of ailliction.” 

“Yes; the cup of life placed to her lips was 
bitter indeed, and she drank to the dregs.” 

“ Through many years, she drank.” 

“ Yes—through many years.” 

“Do you wonder that her face grew in all these 
painful years into an expression of her inner life ? 
[hat the perpetual trouble in her heart should have 
left its unattractive signs upon her countenance? 
Was it possible for her to pass long seasons of ter- 
rible suspense and fear ?—to watch, day by day, 
the light of life grow fainter and fainter in a beloved 
face, until it went out forever in this world ?—to 
see a destructive vice gaining by slow yet sure ac- 
cumulations of strength, power over a son, and 
finally bearing him down, and binding him in fet 
ters that were never broken? Was all this possible 
to be borne without a disfiguring line of pain? I 
think not.” 

“No, it were impossible,” said my friend. “Im 
possible,” he repeated, in a half absent way, his 
eyes fixing, as if some image in his thought had 
made itself outwardly visible. 

“But she has reached her tranquil days, thank 
God!” I remarked, “The long years of suspense 
are over—the worst, as they say, has come to the 
worst—death has made still the hearts whose every 
throb of pain ran thrilling down the wires of sym- 
pathy that bound them to her own. Like a brave, 
true, Christian woman, she walked steadily onward 
in the ways of duty, and by duty and suffering she 
has been purified. But the marks of fire are still 
upon her. She was but human. The old lines of 
trouble are not yet chiselled away; may never be 
wholly obliterated.” 

“ And so,” persisted my friend, “ the countenance 
in repose does not always give the index of char- 
acter.” 

(239) 
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“ As instance Mrs. Lawson ?” 


ME MAGAZINE. 


wat PI ALVIS SSS 

q 

, sorrow, trouble, or misfortune. By this means, 1} 
c ; ‘ 

> seeks to produce a separation in the mind betwee, 


“Tsay yea, and instance Mrs. Lawson.” I was¢ worldly things and the things of Heaven—betwee, 


persistent in my view of the case. 


“You do?” 


“T do,” was my firmly spoken reply. ‘ The face S hood, and youth, by means of parents, teachers, ap4 


S what is of time, and what is of eternity. If ther 
¢should be in the mind stored up in infaney, chi) 


q 


of Mrs. Lawson, when not lighted up by thoughtand 2 preachers, good affections, as Well as holy truths 


feecling 


is brooding and troubled, and gives theSfrom the holy Book, the Lord can by means 


character of her inner life and consciousness, > these lift the striving soul out of the darkness 


hrough a long, long series of years, during which ¢ natural life, into the light of spiritual perceptio: 


time the denser fibres that move in expression, > With this state is given a foretaste of celestial ble 


hardened in one direction, and retain that direction 
still. Facile they are, of course, to predominant 
emotions; but, when released from tension, draw 
back to their o.d position.” 

“Then,” said my friend, “I must still question 
the proposition that the face in repose is the true 
face. You argue against yourself. Mrs. Lawson's 
inner life is now serene; but her countenance in- 
dicates trouble and sadness.” 

“Memory is not lost, nor old states entirely ob- 
iterated,” I answered. “ As to her inner life being 
serene, I am not sure that such a condition is yet 
possible to her. It is, no doubt, in comparison to 
what it has been. But, afier such storms as have 





itated her soul, the deep ground-swell must long 
mntinue. And, moreover the best of people have 
ften the most painful discipline to endure.” 
“T have heard that before,” said my friend 
doubtfully. 

And, if I draw a correct inference from your 
tone of voice, do not credit the proposition,” I re- 
marked. 

‘I have not said that I question the truth of 
your remark,” 

‘It is only not agreeable ?” 

‘If your position is true, it is very far from being 
an agreeable one,” he answered. 

“ T 


1¢ Bible says that the Lord loveth whom He 
*hasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He re- 





ceiveth.” 


“T know; but, not to speak irreverently, I do 


sedness, in the temporary fruition of which 
earthly delights sink into meanness. Only for y 
time does this state abide. It is like a temple mad 
5 suddenly visible in the air, yet having no founds 
o tion to rest upon, whose ravishing beauty forever 
after dwells in the imagination, and dims by con 
trast even the grandest works of men. 
§ “But,” I continued, “this beatific vision—this 
> foretaste of celestial blessedness is not given to mock 
the soul, born with infinite longings after the good 
>and the true, and with almost infinite capabilities, 
but as a lure. There is a temple to be builded 
> gorgeous and beautiful; but the foundations must 
be laid, stone upon stone, with labor and care 
First is given the fair ideal, as it is given to the 
Carchitect who is to construct some grand earthly 
temple. It is seen, only as in a vision; then be 
comes fixed in the idea; and afterwards is wrought 
outand built into an abiding structure. It is to incite 
2us to the work of laying, in patience, self-denial, gnd 
good deeds among our fellow men, the foundations 
>of a temple into which He may enter and dwell 
that God gives to us, in this first state of separation 
> between things that are of heaven and the world 
glimpses of celestial beauty. 
“The regeneration of a human soul, fallen ink 
(the low deeps of selfishness, is no light task. It 
cannot be accomplished in a day, nor in an hour 
It is the achievement of years. Weak, human 
hands, must do the work—though not unassisted 
If divine aid were not given, the case would be 


not fancy that way of showing affection.” C hopeless. But this help comes only in the degree 


“The love,” said I, letting my voice fall into a 
low tone, “that consents to the infliction of pain, 
must be of the truest and deepest kind. Divine love 
has for its end the salvation in Heaven of every 


But the Lord can only save us in the degree 





that He can lead us out of our hereditary and ac- 
tual evils, and bestow upon us good affections. All 
who will permit Him to lead them, whether it be 


rough light troubles or fiery trials, He draws Hea- 


venward, In the beginning of this Heavenward 


journey, the walk is in the path of external obedience 


to Divine precepts. Truth shines into the mind, 
and shows us the way of life. It seems for awhile, 
an casy thing to move onward. But after a time, 
our Heavenly Father, who is really seeking to work 
achange in the quality of our affections, so that 
we shall not merely do right in obedience to a law, 
but right because we love what is good, so disposes 
the things of our natural lives that we come into 


that effort can be inspired in man. He must work 
as of himself; yet with the consciousness and ac- 
knowledgment that power to act is from God. 





Is. it not plain, that in the beginning of the effort 
to resist and overcome the natural inclinations, 
which are all selfish, he would svon grow weary? 
That after struggle and conquest on the first field 
of battle, the exhausted spirit would shrink from a 
renewal of strife? And 
operation of that divine love, which consents to the 
infliction of pain in order to save the object of its 


»w it is, that we see the 


love.. There must be another, another, and another 
battle; and the weary soldier mnst be pricked to 
the contest. 

“ And thus it will be through the whole of this 
spiritual battle, prolonged for years. God lover 
his children too well to spare the chastening of 
natural life, whenever it is needed, in order that 
true spiritual life may be born, But after every 
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battle there is given a season of rest and peace; are right; but you do not make the way to heaven 





fer the pains of birth, delicious tranquillity, and > attractive.” 
alter if l ' 






ioy for offspring—and these so far above natural “ But heaven is attractive; and there is only one 
rest and joy, that no degree of comparison exists > way to get there; as there is only one way for the } 
between them. distant mariner to reach his home that lies far & 





« And this is why the best of people have often across a stormy ocean.’ 














the most painful discipline to endure; such disci “Through toil and suffering ?” 
pline as would destroy those in whom js no spiritual “ Through a den f self and worldly affee 





gth—as baser metals are consumed in the fires <tions; and just in the 








st"eD 
by which gold is made | ure.” involves suffering, must pain come. It is because 


I had grown unusually earnest in this effort to¢ we are evil that we suffer. Evil must die in u 










demonstrate the proposition at which my friend > before good can be born; and there is pain in both ’ 
bad seemed to demur. conditions—death-pains and birth-pains—but after } 
“You may be right,” was answered—“no doubt >the new birth, tranquil peace, and joy that passeth ) 





understanding.” T. 8. A 
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I was making a dress for my little two year old‘ yoy think I’d forget anything that was for! tle 






Fanny, and would have finished it last evening but > } 





, } } } 
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for lack of just one half a yard of trimming. bosom, nearly smothering her with kiss In th 
“Too bad,” said I, in a tone of impatience, let- > next minute he was in the street 4 
ting my hands fall into my lap. My hus! l ess iway down town, nearly 
“What is too bad?” asked my husband, in hisStwo miles from our dwelling, ‘ nd h 3 usual i 
yuiet Way, glanci: g up irom the book he was read absent from morning till 1 t Twenty times at 
is ‘ 








ing luring the day, I had Fanny's Iress in n 





“My trimming is short just halfa yard, and I> pay 




















an't finish this dress to-night. Itis so provoking! ( por fair complexion—and every time, I wi 1 
I was sure five yards wouldn't be enough, but Mrs. > the iinimtne that I might ¢g t nishing iit 
Slade said she only used four and a half on her¢ touch As evening ay ‘ | re { i} 
Pinky’s frock, 1 insisted that I shouldn’t buy5S my husband to retur wi my thought ie 









mind their own 















I was really out of humor, and answered a 1 | me so absorbed in a trifl 
mark from my husband in a pettish way. He said Darkness came down; the gas was lighted; and 
nothing further, but kept on with his reading, while >] sat, with Fanny in a little chair by my side 
I worried myself in a fruitless manner over the awaiting the m sant when my |} ind ‘of uld 
infinished dress, and made myself, I am ashamed > come in. His key rattled in the door, and Fanny 
to say, quite unhappy about it. starting to her feet, went flying down stairs. I sat 
On the next morning, after breakfast, as my ‘still by my workstand, on which the blue merino 





husband stood with Fanny in his arms, receiving? dress was lying ready for the deficient trimming 





















his good-bye hug and kiss, I called out to him§I beard Fanny’s laughing cry of joy as she sprung 

from the dining-room into her father’s arms; the sound of well |] 
“Stop a minute Henry. I want you to get me steps ¢ up the rs lina 

a yard of that trimming. It wont be much out of>my bu nd entered the room, his face a 

your way to go by Maxwell's. Just wait until I¢ with pleasure, bearing his precious burden. 

run up stairs and get a piece of it for a sample.” child was his idol, and Fanny loved bim 





“Now you wont forget?” I said, handing him 2 ardor that made me at times feel almost jealous, 





the sample of trimming wrapped up nicely. “ Have you got the trimming!” Lasked, forgetting 





“Of course not,” he replied, with a pleasant. to press forward and put up my lips for the accus 


‘y 






laugh. tomed kiss, 
laimed, a shadow 








“Oh, but you are so forgetful, Henry.” IT had “ Now that is too bad!” he ex« 


sons for doubting the fidelity of his memory ;¢ falling over his face. “ It hasn’t once crossed my 






my re 















he is not always faithful in the performance of my > mind since I left the house this morning. I have 
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had such a busy day, and so many things to occupy > How careful then should every mother be in rp. 
my mind.” ¢ gard to her language, general conduct, and hom 
My heart gave an indignant bound; the blood )discipline; for on these will, in a great measur, 
rushed to my face; I was disappointed and angry. ¢ depend the development of her children’s character, 
“It is too bad!” I replied sharply. “Too bad, 5 Hereditary qualities, of course, determine the 4j. 
that my husband can’t attend to my most trifling< rection of the character; but its right formatio, 
request. It will be a long time before I ask him to rests so much with the mother, that she cannot to 
do anything more for me.” ¢seriously lay the matter of her duty to hear, 
“I’m very sorry,” he replied, in a tone of regret. § Disorderly and evil inclinations are born with every 
But I would take no apology ; the neglect seemed 2 one—there is no exception—and these must be rv. 
so inexcusable. He had to pass Maxwell’s in ‘ formed and repressed, and their opposites cultivated, 
going and returning, and it wouldn't have taken ? from the very beginning. And here comes in thy 
five minutes to match the trimming. I don’t re- § power of habit, which has well been called “secon 
member all that I said; but I must have spoken in > nature.” Evil habits are spontaneous, coming 
a very unwifely manner. My husband, after ex-‘ naturally from the activities of an evil will; good 
cusing himself, made no further reply, but looked 2habits are formed slowly, and the mother wh 
grieved and hurt. Fanny made a movement to get§S would form such habits in her children, mus 
down from his arms, and he set her on the floor. > patiently, day by day, week by week, and month 
As soon as she was released, she came quickly {by month, never relaxing, never tiring, bend and 
across the room to where I was sitting, drew down 2 lead, and even sometimes force, the young spirits 
my head, and lifting her tear-filled eyes to my face, cin her hands into the observance of right and 
whispered through quivering lips, this sentence, 2 orderly conduct. So much depends on the formatior 
which went rebukingly to my heart. Gof good habits in children, that I am constrained 
“Don’t told papa! He’s dood !” 
I could’nt stand that. Yes, he was kind and§them as a thing of the very highest importance, 
d, thoughtful and loving; and for that one act > After you have succeeded in establishing habits 


>to urge this matter upon all who have charge of 


forgetfulness, in the midst of a busy, and, for all< order, obedience, respect for elders and reverenc 
I knew, perplexed and anxious day, I had assailed )towards whatever appertains to religion, you wi 
him with harsh words on the instant he crossed the have accomplished more than half your work, and 
threshold of his home. > find the after government of your children an easy 
‘Yes darling, papa is good,” I whispered back, < task, 
I kissed my precious little monitor, “and I'll > 
never scold him again.” er one) a M49 
Repentant tears were in my eyes as I rose and odlhn Odlas Jt } 
*rossed the room. : Fa 
“ Forgive me dear,” I said, as I Jaid my lips on 9 
his clouded forehead. “It was a moment of for-< 


BY SYBIL THORNE. 


I visited one of my lady friends not long ago 





getfulness. The trimming is of no consequence, 294 during the neon spent with her, being 
[ shall be out to-morrow and will get it myself.” § fond of children, I looked ane the ies A 
“Tam sorry about it,” he answered. “It was ac Scene was enacting which I will describe. There 


little thing, and I should have remembered it, In Were two little girls and a boy, the oldest about 

the future I will be more thoughtful.” enine. They were playing with dolls, and ¢ 

“ And so will I,” was my penitent response, S much interested, that they did not at first notice my 
And I trust that I have been. Dear little Fanny! 

Can I ever forget her look and tone, when she said— 
“Don’t told papa! He's dood?” 


No, never. 


?entrance, so that I had a good opportunity to ot 

Seerve them. The youngest, a girl, sat with her 

¢doll-baby jn her arms, hushing it to sleep. But 

° the doll was wakeful, and the pretended mother, 

paren $ affecting to grow impatient, shook, scolded, and 

“ ah y y Ceven slapped her imagined live infant. Such terms 

14" . * , ; “ little _” &< ys shty thing” 

For mation of Hood abit: y $e you bang A: 9 I # re — naughty thing, 
~— = Sand the like, came quite glibly from her tongue. 

BY ANNIE. y The boy had one of his sister’s dolls, which was 

Those who have been much with children, know S in disgrace for some fault, and he had shut it up in 

w readily their minds take the hue of what isca dark closet. Standing by the door, he called 

ound them. We say they ar2 imitative; but 2 out—“ Oh, you needn't cry—you shall stay there 

that does not clearly express the truth. There is in‘ all night, and I don’t care if the old man carries 

the fact something more than imitation; it is a pro-2 you off.” The other child, a little girl nearly eight 





ess of education. They are observing and Jearn-S years old, was in a high passion with her baby, who 


gz; treasuring up facts, impressions, and peculiar 2it seems had been guilty of some offence. She 
aspects of things around them ; and the memory of > whipped it with great violence, called it a string of 
these, more or less distinct, remains with them , hard names, and consigned it to a diet of bread and 
through life. >) water for a week! 
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«Js this,” I said to myself, as I went back from 
the nursery, a reflex of 


could not 


my friend’s discipline with 
answer yea, nor nay, 


Chil 


her children? I 
but I very much feared that it might be so. 
dren are quick imitators. 
after, I called to see another 


Not many days 


friend, and during the visit, looked into her nur- 


sery. Her children, about the same ages as ow : 


to which I have referred, were also playing With 


jolls, but in a manner strikingly different. One 


was sick, and borne on a pillow, with every 
appearance of the tenderest care and solicitude. 
Another was sleeping, and the assumed little mo- 
ther raised her finger as we entered, and said in a 
third 


dressed. 


whisper—* H-u-s-h !—baby’s asleep!” The 


was undergoing the process of being 
Everything about these children in their play was 
kind and loving. I remained for a short time while 


they continued their employment, and there was 
no punishments—no shutting 


anger. I 


no playing nau, ughty, 
up in dark 
1 not wh contrast 


hibitions of 


no ex 
ing the scene with the one I 


had witnessed a few days before, and my inference, 
unfavorable to the 


to that 


whether correct or pn t, was 
me discipline of one friend, and favorable 
f the other. 


My reader may decide the case for herself if s 


regards it as worth a passing thought. 


The M other's 


Song 


FOR HE RC HILDREN. 

ship the Father, wh the lovely 
vs her p 

rship the F; r, when the 
On their light ; 


morn 


early birds 


BOY 


Chen Didn't See. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“T can’t get over the sight of that are child,’ 
said Farmer Berryls, as he rose up from the table, 
where he had just dispatched the lunch of cold 
ham, and warm buiscuit, and apple pie, which his 
wife had placed before him ; and he seated himself 
in the great arm chair by the stove, for it was a 
lay in the opening of December, and the afternoon 
winds were full of chill and snow, as they came 
ver the mountains, and beat upon the small, 
dwelling of Farmer Berryls. 

“What child do you mean, Justin ?” asked Mrs. 
Berrys, as she held a recently decapitated chicken 
ver the bed of bright coals, in order to singe the 
skin; 


snug 


; and her little daughter Annie, who had been 
leeply engrossed in trimming a 


brown silk bonnet, 


AND GIRLS’ 


L 8’ SURY. 


TREAS 


Worship the Father, when the loving flowers 
Spread forth their leaves to Him 

When the that dwell amid th 
Gambol from limb to limb. 


young things, 


Worship the Father, in the solemn hush 


eathes gently round; 
ide, by the 
] is profound 
Worship the Father in the mo 
»>Wvod; 
earthly things seem dead, and heavenly 


withered sod. 


umbering stream, 


SanctiNed unt 
While 
Floats o’er the 


Worship the Father, 


} 


Silence with Woda 


thou human heart! 


Wile 
passing day and hour 
an 

. i trusting love, 
rving the 

pers, 


who pray 


rue and 


‘ Father, 
and truth, 


tting not thy brother's bleasedness, 
dost | 


n thon 
Aye! w orship God 


ok above. 
and live for suffering man— 
So shalt thou rest at night 


’"Neath the 
To wake 


fthe watching t: 
’ 


in Heaven’s full light. 


green branches « 


TREASURY 


ser aunt had brought her at Thanksgiving, 
If finished bow of pink ribbon, 
came close to her father, 
face and bright black eyes full of eager interest. 

‘ Wall,” said Farmer Berryls, clearing his throat, 
and leaning back in his chair, “to commence at 


which } 
laid down a ha and 


her small sun-browned 


the beginning. Jist after Squire Loomis had agreed 
to pay me five dollars for that are cord of wood [ 
took into town to-day, and he was walkin’ round and 
lookin’ at it, a man came along leading a little girl 
by the hand, jist about Annie’s age here, only she 
wasn’t so stout and springy like, and she hadn’t 
any color to speak of in her cheeks, and her eyes 
was as blue as a bit of sky that comes right out of 

n April cloud 

“Squire Loomis,’ said the man, ‘I’ve brought 
this young ’un over to your folks to take for a few 
Two of our children’s down with whoop- 


and grandma’s laid up with the rheu- 


days. 


ing cough, 
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*¢ i matiz, and mother’s got her hands full, without “Yes; but your father is a poor man, Anni 
y Pe havin’ other folks’ young ’un’s to take care on.’ ¢ and it costs a great deal to take care of such Jitty 
‘ ¥ Ps “*Wall,’ said the Squire, looking at the child, § bodies as you.” 
: in a way which showed very plainly he didn’t much? “She could sleep in my bed, though, and hay, 
i the idea of takin’ her, ‘I s’pose she can stay, part of my room, and we could manage somehoy 
‘ee | t my wife and daughters are goin’ to leave town > about her dresses. I've always wanted a little sis 
SOF next week, and wont feel as if they could be both-¢ ter, father; and you wont Ict her go to those ery 
i ; ered much, jist now. Can’t you find a place for) people, who'll be sure to abuse her? Just think 
| : t hild, Mr. Mason?’ ¢motHer says, what if it was your little ‘ Ant 
‘* Ves; the Treadles want to take her, and have 5 father ?” 
bound out to ’em till she’s eighteen. But to? “ Wall, mother, isn’t she a ’cute little reasoner 
wae tell the truth, I can’t quite make up my mind to What do you say to it all?” 
; em have her until we've tried a little longer. “As you say, we're poor folks, Justin, but I don’t 
' They're a rough, coarse set, and I shouldn’t want to‘ believe the Lord will ever allow us to suffer becaus 
ia put a child o’ my own under jist such folks. She's) we succored the orphan in her need,” answer 
i a slender little thing, and don’t seem cut out for a¢ Mrs. Berryls, as she proceeded to dismember her 
ee drudge, and that’s what they'll be sartin to make>chicken; for away down in her mother-hear 
rk : of r; and mother, she’s dreadful sot agin the¢ there was a voice which plead for the little orphar 
4 {Fre i's goin’ there. But folks must look out for theirS and endorsed every word which her child bad 
: wn flesh and blood fust, and if somebody don’t? spoken. 
i to take the girl before the next meetin’ of se 
‘ : ! nen, I spose we must turn her over to the? 
1 | : readies.’ 2 Two days later, after the winter's first heavy fa! 
: ‘Wall, Mr. Mason, I'll take her in for a week,’S of snow, Farmer Berryls went into town, and whe 
i said the Squire, and then he went on talkin’ with he returned he brought with him the little, slender 
\? : ut unloadin’ the wood, and the little girl sweet-faced Or] han git be had found at Squire 
wif | by, lookin’ from one to the other in such a¢ Loomis’s. 
iad | way, that I felt right down sorry for her. “This is to be your home always,” said Anr 
;4 then, somebody came along and wanted toc Berryls, as her busy little fingers untied the ct 
; to the Squire, and I turned to the stranger, S bonnet, “and my father and mother will be yours 
wit was hurryin’ away, and I asked him if that #24 you shall be my sister, and we shall have such 
} : hadn't got anybody to look out for her? nice times together 
if ‘Not a soul, sir. Her mother died a month ago, The blue eyes grew wide for gladness. “T shal 
{ ; nsumption ; she was one of our neighbors, and¢ be very happy here, I know I shall; I liked your 
if y takin’ in sewin’. She sot a world o’ store > father the first time I saw him, and wished he would 
, | her child, and it’s the thought o’ that whiche take me with him. I've laid awake every . 
' . rn s me reluctant to give her over to folks that’l] Sand cried all alone, because I thought I'd got tog 
only think how much they can get out of her.’ oto those dreadful Treadles ; I know it would have 
ie lhe tears came into the little girl’s blue eyes as § broken mamma's heart if she had known it before 
: { man eaid these words, and if you could have c she died.” 
} ecn her face, wife, it would have been as much as§ “Ob, I wish she knev it now!” exclaimed ber 
you 11d have stood.” : impulsive, sympathetic companion. 
Dear me, father, what was the child’s name?” “Maybe she does; and if she doesn’t, she will, 
‘ asked Mrs. Berryls, holding her singed chicken in2im God's good time,” mid Mrs, Berryls, as she 
one hand, and her face struggling with pity and ¢ took the little orphan’s sand, and kissed her a wel 
5 norco Scome to her new home. ‘ Come, supper’s all ready, 
. : “T asked the child, and she said it was ‘ Ellen 0 and I know you must by hungry now,” and Annie 
| | ; 4, Drake.’ ” S Berryls seized the other hand, and so the mother 
t i i ‘Jist then, the Squire called her to come into >and daughter ial the litt oowe ger into the kitchen, 
. > the house with him, and I didn’t git a chance to say 2 and towards the plentiful table in its centre, and 
: } another word to her.” é Farmer Berryls followed; but “they didn’t see” 
; ‘Oh dear, what if it was my Annie!” exclaimed $ that over then he angels looked down and 
’ Mrs. Berryls, and the glance of beaming mother- 2 smiled, beholding “his scene. 
ve she bent upon her little daughter was dimmed 5 
by quick starting tears. re 
{ i ‘ Father,” said Annie, seating herself on her pa-> Tue King ann rue Stanir-noy.—A king walk 
r ' rent’s knee, “why didn’t you bring the little girl¢ing out one morning, met a lad at the stable-door, 
at / raight home with you ?” Sand asked him, “Well, boy, what do you do! 
ie | ‘Why, what should I have done with her, then ” What do they pay you?” “T help in the stables,” 
i playfully pulling one of the black braids of hair. replied the lad, “but have nothing except victuals 
HES ‘Oh, let her live along with me, yéu know. 2and clothes.” “Be content,” replied the king, “I 
+ What a nice home she would have !” Shave no more.” 
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Dearest Children, Shun the Boul.” 


BY MRS. ELIZA HH, BARKER, 


By thy dread of sin and sorrow 


By thy fear of shame and strife, 








By ea c, de ‘ ) norr 
Lengthening 4 wretched ‘ 
By the chains that worse than iron, 


Burn the brain, and sear the soul, 





Ry the torments it env 1, 
Dearest children, shun the bowl 
By the hopes thon wouldst not wither, 
By the love that round thee clings, 
Never turn thy f ss whither 
Wild the man | ikard sings 
nter not the p ned vay 
Where oaths and fumes together roll, 
Kneel and } y by lon t 
Pray for sts to shun the bowl 


By bleared eye, ar \ ew 
Fills the a yw 

By the palsied “ 1 shaking 
Ever lifts th 


e torment 


inawing br 1 hart soul 
l { unsated a u asit 
Dearest cl! n ie bowl 
By each holy y tl 
nm thy infant ly i 
Love of fat! t 
4 l that] . 
By the hope ‘ n thee, 
Oh! debas soul 
Let nots 3 v 4 t 
Dearest the bow 


Truman Phelps’ Holiday. 
! shouted Jim Net 


Hurrah for the play-ground 
tleton, the ringleader in sport, of the whole school 
s he emerged from the school- house door, at an un 
ected dismission of the scholars; “come on 


Harry and ‘Vill, and—here, Truman Phelps, what 





» you starting off for in such a hurry ?—we ce: 
spare you any how, and you need not go home to 
work, for the afternoon is ours; the teacher said we 
might have it to play in.” 

The boy thus addressed paused, took off his cap 
to adjust the band, and you could see that though 
there was no beauty of feature in the high cheek 
bones and irregular teeth, and rather sandy com 
plexion, yet there was something far better—a good 
look that made everybody feel confidence in, and 

ve him, for they felt that what attraction he 
possessed was not “outward handsome” that is 
merely stamped, but that involuntary play of the 
features whose inward clock-work is the pulsations 
of a truly kind and noble heart. 

“T can’t stop now, Jim; Henry Scott must take 
my place; I have something at home to do.” 

“Pooh! Truman!—come on! come on! We'll 
have a grand time! I have my rubber ball, and it 
will bound as high as a kite, avd it is not likely 
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1ave another holiday in a montl What i 





“T should think I did drudge every spare momen 


the use of drudging every spare moment 


Didn’t I play an hour before schoo! this mornit 


No, boys, you make up the set without m« l 
have other plans for to-day ;”’ and he drew his cap 
lown over the etray locks that were fl rbout mm 


the breeze, and began whistling “ Wi y Urey, in 
the loudest key, as he started hom 

‘What a boy he is! You can’t turn him any 
more than you can a stump wh 


mind made up; but somehow | never can get mad 


at him !” said Jim Nettleton to his ec! ! ite, as 
they clambered down the steep hill to ¢ I 
ground “| suppose he has got some pla t 
ad to hel s mother I have seen bim stop and 
fetch w 1 and water, and not grumble a w i 





n every | t way t 
me to do 8 I ve play too w Mother 
met . ys xe would not begru he West 

Farm, if would make m ke him. 

I e wa s t struggle in Truman Phelps 
nind as tarted towards hom though sx 
mates did not d n of it lt was a Au 

y, 8 n noon, and, ab all mes é 
love to play ba but ne of rambles 

r to the back part of his fa r’s woods, | had 
‘ 1 two thrifty mapl growing \ ‘ k 

k, and it was stt rig t sha 
trees, and was s Ww to tra ant t ) t 
alte n. M Phelps was o f those 
working, rather | sa persons, W tl if they 
supply xl, and raiment for the body, that is 


never dreaming that there is a mind 
with its wants just as varied, reaching out wi 
strong cries for gratificatior 


native, with a love for beautiful surroundings, that 





however so much trampled down, w Ll 
and, as he could not understand her, “ foolish” was 
the most suitable epithet to give to her few plans to 
gain what her soul so craved 

rru n was more mother, yet with all 
his father’s industry and perseverar nd, as th 
years brought him strength and experience, she 


began to turn to him for many little articles so 
rratifying to her taste, that her husband, because 
he had no inclination, never found time to manu 
facture. It was Truman's hands that produced the 
pine “ What-not,” which, if it could not boast 
of the nicest workmanship, when covered with 
leather, made an elegant ornament for the parlor 
The ottoman, too, was a square box, that he spent 
one Saturday afternoon over, and now, hid with 
rich-hued brocatelle, and a bright, contrasting cord 
to cover the seams. It was as pretty as if fresh 
from the city upholsterer. 

The house was locked when he reached home, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelps had gone to an adjoining 
village to trade; but Bose, his great, shaggy dog, 
who was shut up in the dog-house, was whining, 


and barking, and scratching to get out; so he 
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raised the hook, and then braced himself, for he 
knew that Bose, in his joy, would throw his paws 
upon his shoulders, and try to lick his cheek ; and 
it was always as much as he could do to stand up 
under the great, burly creature. Truman was 
hungry, as boys generally are when in sight of the 
pantry, and he raised the window, and reached in, 
and took accuple of slices of bread, and some baked 
apples, and throwing a generous piece to bis com- 
panion, who stood asking for every mouthful with 
his large eyes, started off. 

“There must be flowers in the woods by this 
time,” he said to himself—“ and mother loves them 
so well!” So Truman ran back to the woodhouse, 
and found a basket; then telling Bose he must 
work for a living, he made him open his mouth and 
take in the handle, and in a few moments they were 
half across the meadow, towards the woods. The 
maples were so near alike that they looked like 
twins, with their graceful, branching tops, and 
trunks straight as a liberty pole, and Truman’s 
eyes danced with delight as he gazed at them, and 
thought how beautifully after awhile, they would 
shade the kitchen windows, where bis mother had 
to work in summer days, and the curtains did not 
seem to keep out the hot sun one bit; “ and it will 
be such a surprise;” he said to Bose, who stood 
looking on, wagging his tail, as if he understood 
every word. 

“ But this will never do, old fellow; we must go 
to work ” he continued, as he drew off his coat, 
and pointed out some bushes for his dog to pull 
with his teeth. It was a harder task than he had 


caleulated. Some spice bushes and elder had wove < 


in together, and as Truman did not wish to break 
the roots of the maples, it was almost dark before 
they were out of the ground, triiamed, and tied 


together ready to take home. Late as it was, hec 


could not resist the desire to gather some flowers; 
so he ran over to the sunniest slope of the hill, 
and picked a handful of delicate pink and white 


blossoms, that were just peeping up through their 2 
bed of dead leaves. The woods by this time were‘ 


very gloomy, and the hootings of an owl in a 
denser part of the forest, made it still more dismal ; 
but Truman was a courageous boy, and he trudged 
along with his load, singing, and whistling, and 
talking to his dog, and every now and then think- 


ing how glad he should be when he got into the< 


pasture, so he could hurry—it was so late. There 


was no light burning in his father’s house when he¢ 
came in sight, and, as he clambered on top of the last > 
fenee, he stood upright a moment to listen for the? 
Sof my pocket; it’s lucky we bought it to-day—I 


sound of wheels. 


“ There they come, down by Nelson’s bridge! I< 


sh 


uld know our wagon among fifty!” he exclaimed, ‘ 


as he poised himself for a jump, but just here, the ° 
treacherous rail tipped, and they both fell heavily ‘ 
to the ground. In spite of a dreadful pain in his? 
ankle, Truman tried to arise, but his head was < 
)other hurt. You take the light, and I will carry 
(him down to the house, and go for the doctor quick 


dizzy, everything grew dark, and he sunk alone, 
helpless, fainting on the ground, 





Vala en 


’ Mr. Phelps wondered much, as he drove into th 


yard, why Truman had not as usual, raised , 
window, and crept in, and made a good fire fi, 
them; “For,” as he said almost pettishly, «}, 
must know that we would be chilled through riding 
in the evening air.” 

As afew moments later, he came in with some, 
the heaviest budgets, he paused inthe door ani 
listened, then broke out with— 

“T don’t see what is the matter with Bose. 
should think he was up in the meadow by the big 
oak, and he is howling and barking; I never kney 
him to make such a fuss—I hope nothing has hay 
pened to Truman.” 

“Oh, don’t wait a moment before you see !” and 
the startled mother sunk down on the first seat, 
with white lips, and trembling hands. 

“ There! there! don’t go into hysterics about it 
I presume he is safe over to Doyle’s;” yet, as be 
said this, he did not really believe it, and thought, 
as soon as he could turn out the horse, he would 
hunt him up. 

“Ttis all right now—here come Bose ;” and he 
opened the wood-house door, and held the light to 
assure himself that his boy was with him. 

“Get out, Bose !—get out! What are you doing” 
he exclaimed, as the dog sprung towards him—| 
believe he will tear my coat off of me. There! 
clear out, will you ?” and he brought him a smart 
box on the ear. The dog only whined, and left his 
hold to catch Mrs. Phelps’ dress, and try to dyag 
her to the door. 

“He must mean something!” then, as a sudden 
thought struck her—“ Truman, my boy !—I know 
he’s killed—oh, dear !—dear !” and the affrighted 
mother plunged down the steps, and out into the 
darkness, to seek her child. 

“You will break your neck going down that hill! 


> Do wait, wife, for a light. I guess he’s got a coon, 


or something else, up the tree—you needn't be 
frightened out of your senses.” 

The dog still kept hold of her dress, and dragged 
her in the direction of the woods, and as they turned 
a short curve, to gain the usual crossing-place, the 
light streamed out, and showed them their boy, 
pale, still, and apparently lifeless, stretched on the 
ground. 

“ Truman, speak to me!—do speak to me!” and 
the poor mother gathered his head into her lap, 
and covered his face with kisses, as she sunk beside 
him. 

“He is not dead, wife!—TI can feel his heart 
beat! Here, help me take this camphor bottle out 
can’t get it!” and the strong man shook so, that 
he could scarcely unbutton his coat, and he gasped 
for breath, almost suffocated with the great joy, 
that his son was yet alive. 

“T believe, wife, his leg is broken short off above 
his ankle ; that made him faint—I can’t find any 
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as Tean. I don’t think he will come too much till 
we get him on a bed.” 

After they laid him in his little bed-room, 
his mother raised the window, and chafed hie 
temples, and held camphor for him to smell, and 
long before the physician arrived, he came out of 
the swoon, and tried to give a faint smile to his 


mother, who was bending anxiously above him. 


“ Does it pain you much my child ?” she queried, 
1s he brushed aside the tears that forced themselves 
through the closed eyelids. 

“Some,” and then his courage gave way, and he 
cobbed alond. 

“Don’t ery Truman, It will be better when the 
loetor comes. If I could only bear it for you,” she 
ssid, tenderly, as she caressed his temples sooth- 
ingly with her hand, as if he was a tender babe. 

Itwas a bad fracture, and setting the limb brought 
o another deathlike swoon; but after it was all 
ver, and he had taken an opiate, he fell into a fitful 

amber that lasted till morning. It proved a long, 
tedious confinement, and Truman often thought if 
e did onee get out of that bed-room, he never 
should want to see the inside of it again, for, as he 
said to his mother, who was sitting by trying to 
cheer him, he could tell just how many nails were 
driven into the wall, and he had counted the 
flowers on the paper over a hundred times. 

“Bat Dr. Morrison says you may be lifted out 
to-morrow; ain’t you glad ?” 

“T guess am! Did he say I might go out into 
the kitchen ?” 

“Yes. Your father has fixed up a little bed 
stead, and brought down your books, and placed 
them on the stand.” 

id the pleased, peaceful 


look that came after this exclamation, told how 


“ How kind father is ;” 





some great heart longing, was at last satisfied. 

“He says he never realized before what a com- 
rt, and help you was to him.” 
“T don’t know! When he has staid up all night 





with me, after working hard through the day, I 
have sometimes thought I had not done half as 
well as I might, and if I ever get well, I will try 
and help him a great deal more, and be a better 
boy; but, there! it is five o’clock and you will have 
togo and get supper! Oh! how glad I shall be 
when to-morrow comes.” 

“Father, you did set out those maples!” was the 
first exclamation the next day, as they carried him 
out into the kitchen, and raised him up on pillows, 
80 that he could see out of the window. 

“Don’t you think they are beauties?” 

“Yes, Truman! nice as can be; but you had to 
work bard for them,” and the voice of the strong 
man choked, as he thought, how he first saw them 
by the side of his poor, fainting boy. “I have 





wished a hundred times since, that I had not been 


so set about shade-trees, and a great many other 
things.” 
’ 


“But you have so much to do, father,” was the 


extenuating reply, then tired with the extra exer- 
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tion, he languidly closed his eyes and dropped isto 
a refreshing slumber. ; 

It was sometime in the summer before Truman 
could take his father’s arm, and walk out as far as 
the corn house. It was a great treat for him, for 
in it was a room fitted up for a work shop, and he 
wanted to see once more the little wheelbarrow, but 
half finished, and the rude turning lathe, and even 
the old dull tools, that he had blistered his hands 
over many a time. 

“These steps will be too much for you. I will 


carry youup. Shut your eyes Truma 





open them till I set you down on the bench!” and 
Mr. Phelps caught up the attenuated form in his 
arms, and a moment later passed through the work- 
shop door. It was all made plain then—the 
pounding out here the other day, that his mother’s 
explanation but half satisfied; the box, that he 
caught sight of, as it was smuggled round th 
corner of the house, when his father last came from 
town. There was a bench just high enough for 
him, and back of it, on a tool-rack, a row of chisels 
and gouges, and two augers, and the nicest littl 
hatchet, and jack plane, and smoothing plane, and 
every thing, even down to sand paper to smooth 
articles like glass. 

“O father!” and then Truman’s eyes filled so with 
as good as a feast to look at them. 





delight that it wa 

“Well, what! I guess my poor, patient, little 
boy could have one present worth something in his 
life!” then, as the evident gratitude began to be too 
oppressive, he added in a lighter tone, “ but you 
need not think but what you have to pay me back 
for all these, I shall want chicken-coops, and hoe 


] thi 


handles, and every thing else my little carpenter 


can make. But you begin to look pale, Truman. 
} thi 


nouse ils time, 


I guess I'll carry you clear to the 


for I don’t want you to be overdone. Does it not 
make you feel quite like a baby to be carried,” and 


['ruman laughed merrily then, at this sally. As be 


settled back in his father’s arms, he thought it 


almost paid him for the pain he had suffered, 


having not only such a nice present, but the 


learer gift—the love and kindness that prompted 
; } 
! 


in his father’s heart. 





Berea, Ouro. 

A Woman’s Promise.—Henry Carey, cousin to 
Queen Elizabeth, after having enjoyed ber majesty’s 
favor for several years, lost it in the following man- 
ner: As he was walking one day full of thought, in 
the garden of the palace, under the queen’s window, 
she perceived him, and said to him in a jocular 
manner, “ What does a man think of, when he is 
thinking of nothing ?” 

“ Upon a woman’s promise,” said Carey. 

“ Well done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. 

She retired but did not forget Carey’s answer. 
Sometime after he solicited the honor of a peerage, 
and reminded the queen that she had promised it 
to him. “True,” replied she, “but that was a 
woman's promise,” 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


PRPS Ana 


Corn Meat Morrins.—Scald your meal after ¢ buckwheat cakes. Add to this a little salt and, 
sifting, thin it with cold water; to a pint of meal S handful of flour, and bake ona griddle as yo 
add a full teaspoonful of good lard, salt to the would batter cakes and buckwheat. An egg will 
taste; take two eggs, beat the yolks well, add toShelp some by making them bake quicker. 1; 





the corn ineal when cool, stir all up well; butter < housekeepers; I think you will find it an excelleg 
your muffin rings and the bottom of your dripping Sdish. Any dyspeptic can cat these rice cakes, 





pan, have the pan quite hot, add as the last thing ¢ ~ 
the white of the eggs beaten to a froth: the batter§$ To Dress Ricr.—A lady recommends the f 

should be a little thicker than pancakes. Bake “lowing: Soak the rice in cold salt and water for seve, 
quick. Shours; have ready a stew pan with boiling water 
¢throw in the rice and let it boil briskly for te 


. - ‘ minutes, drain it in a colander, cover it up hot | 
Hor Spice ror Streaks, Cuops, Sovr, or ‘ as 


Gravies.—Three drachms each of black pepper, 
ginger and cinnamon, seven cloves, mace half an‘ 


the fire for a few minutes, and then serve. Ths 
grains will be found double the usual size, apj 
yunce, one-quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper, - quite distinct from each other. 
nutmegs one ounce, white pepper one ounce and a Water Murrins.—Sift 1 quart of flour, add | 
half, mix; more cayenne may be added if desired. < teaspoonful of salt, make a batter with tepid wate 
This is a delicious adjunct to chops, steaks, etc. putting first into the flour 2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
—. > tartar; when just ready to bake, add 1 teaspoonfu 
Brown Breap.—One quart rye meal; two quarts < of carbonate of soda dissolved. Bake on a griddle 
Indian meal; two tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix in rings. 


thoroughly with sweet milk; let it stand one hour, 


then bake in a slow oven. ¢ Cure For Burys.—The “Gazette Medicale,” 
¢ France, says that, by an accident, charcoal has 
Rice Cakes.—A correspondent of “ Field Notes,” been discovered to be a cure for burns. By laying 
gives the following: While visiting the West India¢a piece of cold charcoal upon a burn, the pai 
Islands, I became very fond of rice, cooked after > subsides immediately. By leaving the charcoal on 
this fashion: they boil the rice in the usual manner < one hour, the wound is healed, as has been demon 
and let it cool, then add a little water or milk to 2 strated on several occasions. The remedy is cheap 
it, making it about the consistency of common < and simple, and certainly deserves a trial. 





TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


Street Costumg.—-We give a tasteful illustration colors admissible in neckties affords wide scope for 
this month. the exercise of taste in making them, an occupation 

Dress of Marguerite silk, made perfectly plain. > which forms a light and agreeable diversity to the 
Mantle of rich thread lace, trimmed at the bottom < labors of the Work-Table. 
with a looped fringe, and finished at the neck with? Bonnets are large, high in the front, and coming 
a hood. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with light green< ¢orward on the forehead, falling off at the sides 
velvet, lace, and Narcissus, with black hearts. The- they have a great deal of trimming on the top ¢ 
inside trimming is a thick roll of green velvet, aS front, 


a ll br 5 > rig ide, ¢ 1 sh t< . ° : : 
mall bunch of flowers on the right side, and shor A variety of pocket handkerchiefs, embroidered 


Cin novel and tasteful patterns, have just appeared. 

Bvenina Dress.—This dress, of which we gives tandkerchiefs entirely plain are now seldom used. 
an illustration, is remarkable for its elegance of: j; may be said that as handkerchiefs are now never 
style, united with the most perfect simplicity. carried in the hand excepting in full evening dress, 


we tabs. 


Very little trimming is worn on the bodies of< there is no reason why they should always be orna- 
high dresses; the ceinture Suissesse is again com- > mented with rich lace and embroidery. 
ng into fashion both for morning and evening dress. 


Sleeves for full dress are made wide and open. 
In morning costume the necktie is an indispen-< For half dress, the fullowing are favorite models: 
sable adjunct to a lady’s dress. To the high cor- The sleeves with five puffs, no wristband, but s 
sage and collar it gives the coup-de-grace, its effect cuff turned up and slit open on the under side; next, 
heing like the last finishing touch which the painter >the elbowed sleeve, with a jockey and a cuff also 
sives to a picture, The variety of materials and slit up. 
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NEW 


Cass Boox or Botany: Being Outlines of the Structure, 
Physiology, and Classification of Plants; with a Flora 
of the United States and Canada. By Alphonso 
Wood, A. M., Principal of Female Academy, Brook- 
iyn. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

We cannot better introduce this new and enlarged 
edition of Professor Wood's “ Class Book of Botany,” 


g from his own Pre- 


than by copying the followin 
face. He says: 

“The Class Book of Botany was first offered to 
the student in 1845. It was originally prepared 
with immediate reference to the wants of the author’s 
own pupils, with scarcely a hope of approval from 
thecommunity beyond. The event, however, proved 
that the wants of his own pupils were precisely th« 
same as those of myriads of others; and the use of 
the book, notwithstanding its numerous imperfec 
tions, soon became general. 

“The lapse of fifteen years has done much to de 
velop not only the knowledge of our native Flora, 
but of the science of any in general ; 

s fur the revision of our whole work have indef 

ely accumulated. In this revision, which seems 
to be demanded not less by the growing ay i 
ation of scientific studies as a means of intelle 
and moral discipline, than by the progress of 
science itself, we have still confined ourselv« 
the limits of a single volume, and sternly resolved 
against any essential enlargement, except such as 
the increased territory of our Flora requires. This 
we have done with direct reference to the conve 
nience and the means of the thousands of youths 
who will still enter upon this delightful pursuit, 
aud make their text book their vade mecum. The 
sbor expended in this condensation will be appre 


1 


ted by few, and those few, while they justify the 
y series has 

s the terri- 

ppi River, with the 

Peninsula of Florida, 

uth of the Great Lakes and the River St. 

The States bordering upon the western 

res of the Mississippi, although not strictly 
luded, are essentially so, as well as those pro- 
nees of Canada upon the northern shore of the 
Lawrence. This Class Book is therefore now 
essedly adapted to the student’s use from Que 
¢ to New Orleans, and from St. Paul to St. 


Augustine.” 


Tae Cattpren’s Brus anp Picrere Boox. Illustrated 


PUBLICATIONS. 


scenes and personages. The book is handsomely 
printed, and externally attractive; but the illustra- 
tions, while remarkably spirited, are not, except in 
a few instances, to our mind. 


Tue Cartpren’s Picture Book oF QUADRUPEDS, AND OTHER 
MamMa.ta. Illustrated with Sixty-one Engravings, 
by W. Harvey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

On tinted paper, uniform with the “ Fable Book 

Book of “ Birds,” and “Bible and Picture Book,” 


a series of four highly attractive juveniles. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND Private Memorrs ory Wasnineton. By 
his , George Washington Parl 


Brae 
I 


t is a pleasure to open a book I 

large, clear type, and on such beautiful white 
as the onc | re us, which, both from its har 

attractions of its subj 

ldition to every library. The 

1859, and was hailed as a 

yn to the personal history 

The admirable style 

n which the present publisher 

gives it renewed claims t lie favor. 

To our youth, a portion of this volume is espe- 
ble,—we mean that which contains 
idence between Washington and his 

the latter was in college. 
he fatherly anxiety an 
hington in regard to you 
the wisest suggestions and the 
The correspondence between 
. Custis, during 
ime made public, 
at chiefly of private 
1gton’s order and sagacity 
his private concerns. 
es a General Index, we are pleased to find 
in this volume : 


fourteen pages, 


ul Analytical Index of some 


gives to it additional value. 
By Oliver 

ry,” which was given 

during 1860, and makes 

’ 


ly literary books from 


the third in a series 
the pen of Dr. Holmes, which stamp him as a man 
of genius. His first volume was “ The Autocrat of 


the Breakfast Table,” l 


which delighted appreciative 


with Eighty Engravings. New York: Harper @- readers by its rare humor, quaint illustrations of 


Brothers. 


said, that of all Bible commentators, painters were 
among the worst; and to our taste, German art-‘, 


ns by German artists. Dr. Adam Clark once<then came “The Professor's Story,” 


character, and delicate touches of nature. “The 
Most of the engravings in this book are from de-> Professor at the Breakf 


followed, and 
which the 


publishers of the Atlantic now issue in two volumes, 


under the title of “ Elsie Venner: A Romance of 


ists give the least satisfactory ideals of scripture « Destiny.” 


VoL. xvi1.—20 
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r of “ Clark’s School Visitor.” Philadelphia: Leary, 
Getz & Co. 


One half of this volume is made up of a story, 2 One of Them. By Charles Lever (Library of 
) ?, nem, , i 28 4 44 ary { 


entiled “The Old Log School-House,” which is 
written with skill, feeling, and considerable power. 


The rest of the book is composed of short articlcs¢ 


and poems, varied in subject, but in good tone and 
earnestly written. The author is well known as 


the editor of that excellent and widely circulating ‘ 
monthly paper, entitled “Clark’s School Visitor,” 


ac n. 
wers oP Hope anp Memory. A Collection of Poems. 
By Cornelia J. M. Jordan. Richmond,Va., A. Morris. 
Over three hundred pages of short poems, full of 
tender home feelings and aspirings after the true 
und the good. The style of the book is very cre- 
ditable, being on delicately tinted paper. It is 
embellished with a fine portrait of the fair author. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Class Book of Botany: Being Outlines of the 
Structure, Physiology, and Classification of Plants; 
with a Flora of the United States and Canada. By 
Alphonzo Wood, A. M., Principal of Female Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

The Children’s Book of Quadrupeds, and other 
Mammalia. Tllustrated with Sixty-one Engrav- 


ings, by W. Harvey. New York: Harper & Bro- 


The Old Log School-house. Furnitured with In- 
ts of School Life, Notes of Travel, Poetry, 
ts to Teachers and Pupils, and Miscellaneous 
hes. lllustrated. By Alexander Clark, Edi- 
f Clark’s School Visitor. Philadelphia: Leary, 


Getz & Co. 


if 


The Great Preparation; or, Redemption Draw- 
eth Nigh. By Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. 
S. E., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden; Author of “The 
Great Tribulation,” &c. Second Series. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton. 

Negroes and Negro “ Slavery:” the first an Infe- 
rior Race—the latter its Normal Condition. By 
I. H. Van Evrie, M. D. New York: Van Evrie, 
Horton & Co, 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Bible View of Slavery. A Discourse Delivered 
t the Jewish Synagogue “Buai Jeshurum,” New 
York, on the Day of the National Fast, Jan. 4, 1861. 
By Rev. M. J. Raphael, M. A. Ph. Dr. Rabbi: 
Preacher at the Synagogue, Green Street, NewS 
York. Rudd & Carleton, New York. 

Prayer for Rulers; or, Duty of Christian Patriots. ‘ 
\ Discourse by Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. N. York, ¢ 
lLudd & Carleton, 


: : 
# Orv Loc Scnoot-Housr. By Alexander Clark, Edi-) The Percy Fami ly—The Alps and the Rhine 


nd in this, his first book, he has made a good be-‘ 
ning. His readers will desire to hear from him ? 


>) Wharton, Authors of “ Que: 





ME MAGAZINE. 


2 By Daniel C. Eddy. Boston: Andrew F. Grave, 
5 New York: Sheldon & Co. 
2 Select Novels, No. 216). 


‘ Brothers. 


New York: Harper ¢ 


Correspondence of Fraulein Gunderode and Bet 
Stine Von Arnim. Boston: T. 0. H. P. Burnham 
Flowers of Hope and Memory: A Collection of 
Poems. By Cornelia J. M. Jordan. Richmond, Va 
A. Morris. 


Teachers of Patriots and Statesmen ; or, the 


¢ “Founders of the Republic” on Slavery. By Ezra 





B. Chase. “ Fiat Justitia.” Philadelphia: J. W, 
Bradley. 

Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Author of “ The Autocrat 


the Breakfast Table,” ete. In two volumes. Bos. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
The Children’s Bil Picture Book. Illustrate if 


with Eighty Engravings. New York: Harper é 
Brothers. 

History of the Un 1 Netherlands: From the 
death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. 
With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By John Lothrop Mo 
LL. D., D. C. L., Corres; 





ding Member of t 


Institute of France, Author of “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

Recollections and P tte Memoirs of Washingt m", 
By his Adopted Son, George Washington Parke 
Custis. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Daughter; and Iilustrat 1 Explanatory Notes, 


by Benson J. | 
delphia: J. W. Bra 


The Beaux of S f By Grace and Philip 


With Illustrations. Phila- 


ns of Society.” With 
Illustrations, from Dray s by H. K. Browne and 
James Godwin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Flirtation, ay HW t ¢ sof lt. A Comedy, in 
Five Acts. By Frank B. Goodrich. New York: 


5S Rudd & Carlet 


A Colloq yon the Duties and Elemente of a Phy- 
sician. By Thomas S. Powell, Professor in the 
Atlanta Medical College. Written at the Request 


} 


, of his Private Class. Atlanta, Geo. 
A Message from the Sea; and the Uncommercial 5 
Traveler. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: < 


Messrs. Trcknor & Fieips have commenced the 
publication, uniform with their edition of the Wa- 
verly Novels, of Lockhart’s “Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott,” 
eight volumes, at 75 cents a volume—two volumes 


which will be completed in 


to be issued every month. This edition will be 


< much fuller than any other ever published of this 


most interesting Memoir, and will contain several 
Biographical Notes not included in the Edinburgh 
>ecopy. The illustrations will be on steel, 
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HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


The “back gate” opens with a sharp click—the 
mother, who Slits sewing rapidly by the window, 
on some diminutive garment, glances up at the 
clock, and knows that “school is out,” before she 
bears the quick stamp and soft minor patter of 
small feet upon the stairs. 

The next moment the door is burst wide open, 


and then the noisy, eager, hungry troop of b« 





and girls pour in; and the quiet, through which the 





ck spoke so peremptorily, a few moments ¢ is 
all gone now, and the mother looks up with a litile 
sigh, as she remem st but the next moment 
the thought is gone, for the smallest and sweetest 
u the flock, a four year old face, with 


, is put up to hers, and 


the dantiest pair of pink 





the little lips say, ‘* m) nnet 
hard knot,” as though this were the greatest evil 
that could have befallen her; but the mother’s s 
silful fingers soon remedies that, even taking off 
the hood, and smoothing the bright rings of y« w 
hair, she asks, “has my little Katie been a good 


rl, and said her lessons to-day.” 





What a light comes into the blue eyes, and how 
much pride runs through the lisp “ Yes, and I shall 
be put into ‘ Baker,’ next week !” 

“Dear me! what a little scholar I have got,” 


ing the eager face; and then 





bending down and ki 
aloud voice comes in betwixt these 

“I’m almost starved, mother, I want a piece of 
gingerbread,” 

“And I too, mother.” A trio of simultaneous 


voices take up the chorus. 


“Always a company of hungry wild animals,” 
says the mother, looking over her little flock of 





boys and girls, and she fastens her needle into the 
half finished hem of Katie's apron, and goes to the 
ipboard and reaches down the card of cake, and 
its out four generous slices, and four small pairs of 


hands are eager y lifted to receive them. 
hi 


‘There now, children, you mustn’t have another 





mouthful before tea time.” 
“Mother,” interrupts the voice, which had first 
proclaimed itself in imminent peril of starvation, 


are all going 





“to-morrow’s Saturday, and the boy 
lown to the pond to skate, and I want to go too. 
It’s frozen as hard as a rock. 

“Tt’s a dangerous place for little boys, Samuel,” 
and the mother locks on her first born with that 





one look which no other eyes, no matter how laden 
with pride and tenderness they may be, will ever 
bend on him again—the look which his heart will 
carry up through all its strong manhood, and down 
amongst the shadows of old age, if his life ever 
wander through that dim land where “the almond 
tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a‘ 
burden ;” but Samuel does not think of this now, ¢ 


he only lifts bis head and looks over his younger 
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, brother and sisters with mingled pride and patron- 
age, as he says— 

“I was eleven last October; I guess J can take 
care of myself now.” 


“Well, my son, we'll see what father says. 





“ Mother, mayn’t I take my sled and go down 
the bank.” This time it is a little black eyed, black 


haired, fun loving rogue of eight years, who having 





quickly dispatched his cake, comes up with his 


‘I'm afraid, Johnnie, the wind blows s 





The wind wont hurt me a bit, mother. Oh it’s 
such fun, you better believe. Do let me go, mother.” 
W tie your tippet tight round your throat, 
and mind you are back in half an hour;” and with 
a shout, which w 1 shock any but a mother’s 


nerves, “Johnnie” seizes his cap, and rushes out 





speak sa fa i ite after the pattern of t 
n suf ld ute, and it may be for this 
t n, Mary is her father's especi that 

fair, grave g little f rm 
{ Dia be i t »f the lau i, 
m youngest of his flock.” 


And the patient mother lays down her sewing for 


the twentieth time, and ties the silk cloak around 
the dainty shoulders of the wax doll, and Samuel’s 


boisterous laugh, and Katie’s merry ripple ring 


; banat Die cies — 
out, and tangle themselves together, at the great 





Turkish Temple he has built with 





more, the saint of your childhood—the loving, 





crificing mother, who used to sit 


sewing by the window, and whose loving smile 
used ever to greet you, as you came “home from 


Many springs, it may be, have woven over that 


face their woof of grass 1¢ fingers of many 





summers have overshot the mound with daisies 
and violets; but it will warm and enrich your 
heart to go up the long winding path of the years 
to that old room “ at the top of the house,” where 
are hidden away the sweet and holy memories of 
your childhood. 

And you shall learn there, dear reader, “that 


you are still at sehool, in the broad, hard, tiresome 


school of the world! Long, sharp, stern lessons of 
patience, and vigilance, of truth and faith, of ten- 
derness and charity are appointed you to learn, day 
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by day, hour by hour, in weariness, often in doubt, ¢ she hoped the artist would give us, im a companion. 
it may be, in suffering, and sacrifice of spirif.” 2 piece, Cinderella in her triumph, as she entered th 

But be of good cheer! Though the long lessons¢ ball. Her heart had borne up from childh, od 
must be learned through wearisome days, and its sympathy with the neglected sister, and she 
wakeful nights, it is all well with you; if the child- 2 eould not look with any real pleasure at the scene 
ren °f the Father, you are going home from school. S before her, showing the little one scorned and un- 

There sweeter welcomes, and tenderer care await 2 cared-for, in the chimney corner. It was in Cin. 
you, than you ever found in the lap of the mother derella’s triumph that her interest dwelt. If the 
who sat sewing by the window, when you went 2 painter's perception of human nature is equal to 
“home from school” in your childhood on earth. (his skill in producing art effects, he will create 

And there is an eternal vacation! Under the © another picture, which must as far outrival this jg 


soft, still shadows, of those palms and cedars, are C interest, as the blonde and brunette now outrival 


no lessons of sorrow and pain to be repeated. o their unbappy sister. 
“ Home from echool !” How jubilant the words ¢ ——~ 
broke from your lips in the far off mornings of your 0 CHEAP PIANOS. 


life! “Ilome from school!” with what wider swell¢ We refer our readers to the advertisement of 
and joyful acclaim shall they reverberate through S Messrs, Boardman, Gray, & Co., in this number of 
the white arches, and over the bright flowing rivers, ¢ the Home Magazine. At the earnest solicitation 
when home is eternal heaven ! v.F.1t. Sof the friends of education, they have put their 
¢“Young America” Pianos at prices just covering 
S cost, in order to advance and economize the study 
CINDERELLA AND HER SISTERS. dof music in schools and families. Thousands who 


The “ Cinderella” of J. Van Lerius, Professor of $ could not afford to pay high prices, can now pro. 
Painting in the Antwerp Academy, which has been -cure an excellent instrument at from $125 to $150. 
on exhibition at Mr. Robinson’s gallery, in our S This is indeed a public benefit. Speaking of their 
city, is a work of rare merit, and will make fami- >“ Cottage Piano,” a writer in the Home Journal 
liar the name of an artist hitherto but little known ¢ says :— 
in owr country. He has taken that point in the old? « Until recestly, no piano suitable for the small 
fairy tale, where the sisters have completed their¢ and simple rooms of a cottage, have been made. 
twilette, and are ready for the ball. Poor Cinder- The manufacturers seem to have given their atten. 
ella, in her sad-colored garment, crouching in the ¢ “°" eelely to the making of large and expensive 
, : . . é instruments, admirably adapted to spacious drawing. 
chimney-corner, with ashen, dreamy, discontented ( rooms, but which would be out of place in smaller 
face, (only wanting the heart's sunshine to make it ¢ apartments. A piano, however, appropriate for cot- 
more beautiful than the faces of her proud sisters) ) tages, is now manufactured by Boarpmayx, Gray 
is made the foil to set off two magnificent women, < & Co., of Albany, which appears to be the vade 
a blonde, and dark-eyed brunette, who are the pic- S“¢™™ so long Geetr d. her is an instrument attrac. 

; - tive in appearance, of excellent quality of tone, and 
ture’s chief attractions. At the feet of the blonde, constructed equally as well as the larger and more 
who is surveying herself in a hand-mirror, kneels aS expensive pianos manufactured by this well-known 
maid, who has just completed her work; while be-2 firm. The price of the Cottage Piano is so low— 
hind her stands the brunette, who has thrown down ‘ as me vee fifty pote Ay Aes place it yo 9 
: ‘ : S the attainment of most families whose means wou 
the distaff of Cinderella with a sweep of her splen- ¢ not allow them to purchase more costly one. Be- 
did robe. The coloring in this picture, which is‘ side the Cuttage Piano, this house manufactures 
painted with the minutest attention to detail, shows > another, adapted for schools and seminaries, and 
“ There is a rich and which is sold for the exceedingly low price of one 
undred and twenty-five dollars.” 





great mastery of the palette. 
most felicitous blending of positive color obtained , h 
in the costume of the two elder sisters and their 4 
maid; while in the accessories, and especially in> ga The Galleries of Messrs. Earle & Son, on 
the dais, an effect not less pleasing is obtained by <¢ Chestnut street, are beeoming more and more s 
the judicious and somewhat singular use of neutral> point of attraction to our art-loving citizens. 
tints. The architecture and decorations of the Always will be found on exhibition there some of 
apartment are beautiful in themselves, and are > the choicest productions of American and Evropean 
painted with a sober richness of hue which is very ¢ artists, With a liberality worthy of commendation, 
fascinating to the eye, and admirably adapted toSthese gentlemen open their rooms free to the public, 
the setting off of the splendor of the principal > and thus become educators of the people. After 
figures,” ¢ the Art-Union Gallery on Chestnut street was clored, 

For all the beauty of this picture, most persons © several years ago, its pleasant picture-covered 
will find in the artist’s ideal of the old fairy legend < walls, to which every one had access, without 
and their own, a want of agreement. They will not) charge, were missed by a great many, who had been 
exactly see the Cinderella and her sisters of childish@ in the habit of dropping in and spending a few 
fancy before them; but, they will find a splendid ‘leisure moments. The loss of this is now. more 
bit of painting. We overheard a Jady remark to>than supplied by the galleries of Messrs. Earle & 
another, while we steod looking at the picture, that ; Son. 
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APRIL. Cby that blessed law of compensation, be yourself 
¢ . 
Lean thy face down softly 2happier, and the branches of your life shall bear 
To the summer time, ¢ fruits sweeter, mellower, more abundant. 
Let thy smiles drop brightly — 


Lights along my rhyme. 


“BLESS ITS LITTLE HEART.” 
We give an engraving this month, from a paint- 
cing by R. Collinson, of whom the London Illustra- 


And go up the mountains, 
And about thy way 

Shall the young spring blossoms 
Their white sandals lay. 


ate es Yate ta 


: Cted News says— 
thy garments woven < ave.: P 
ge ~ ts shall t >) “This gentleman has, during some few years 
1¢ mists shall be, $ . ne : . 
; Cpast, exhibited studies of character, chiefly hard- 
Purple warp and golden tags ‘ gee g Brey bo 
Fill the looms for thee! 7 featured veterans, with considerable success. This 
And th N ¢ year he makes his first attempt at a composition of 
nd upon the valleys, P 
Let thy rains come down, 
And thy leaves like emeralds 
Deck the branches brown. 


Simportance on a subject of domestic life, under the 

ctitle of ‘Oh, bless its little heart!’ which exhibits 

Sso much talent that we have great pleasure in 

Sat tee ennet winds wander cengraving it. It represents a pleasing domestic 
Angels to and fro, 

All the spring's hozannas 
Singing as they go. Ctown—an old fruit woman, with merry face, dis- 


¢ group, such as may often be seen at the corner of 
Qany public thoroughfare in the outskirts of a great 


Spensing her succulent store to a chubby little 
Curchin seated on the lap of a young girl, probably 
Shis sister, whilst the mother reads with evident 
satisfaction a letter just received from her husband.” 


Earth shall wake and listen 
April, to thy rhyme, 
And shall see the vision 


Of her harvest time. c 
< 
And stirred by that glory, e 
Every cerement break, S LIFE EXPERIENCES. 
> Tro ) j S . . . 
Her lost mater ely f sunshine, ¢ How little do young persons why grow up in the 
From thy hands to take. : ' é , : - 
. Ssunshine of fortune—and all are in this sunshine, 
. , S ’ 
And God's hills, rejoicing, cwho have pleasant homes and parents to love 
aaa His birds, shall sing, Sand care for them—comprebend the trials through 
vine appointing, : . . 
ry di appointing ¢ which many of those less favored are compelled to 


Priestess of the Spring. : , . 
v.y.r. Spass. Here is an extract from a letter just received 


eon 2 from a young lady in the West, who writes to know if 


DAILY KNOTS. Cthere is any chance for her to earn something by 


After all, it duesn’t pay to get into a fever and a literary labor, in order to get the means of complet- 
fret over them—to tire and chafe the spirit over the 9'"S her education, Its perusal will rebuke many 
little mortifications and vexations, and general dis- ¢ who are dissatisfied murmurers amid homes abound- 
appointments which beset us all’along the line of )i™& im luxuries. She writes :— 
our travel through the years of our lives, We shall “T am almost twenty years of age, and thirteen 


have them, It is the price we pay for living, and have been motherless and friendless. It seems 
there will be knots, and snarls, and sometimes in-¢ Y°°TY #88 Since my mother blessed me and slept. 


extricable tangles in the threade we are weaving ; Yet, oometimes are ween, k om weary with oe 
but it isn’t best to grow despondent or impatient over weight aed tof, 5 Mel har wratee wen th yew 
them. It is the advice of common sense, which in head as it used to rest, when I, in childhood, knelt 
its turn, is wisdom ; it is the counsels of religion ; ‘ to say ‘Our Father,’ and I have over dwelt in the 
it is all things which are truest, and loveliest, and ‘ shadow of her white wing, and che bas toned ene 
of good report, to carry a hopeful spirit and ac Watched over me as I groped in the shadows of 
eeerful face along the days. forsaken childhood. Aud I have tried to be good, 
So, whatever be your trials, whatever your mis-< oO! so faithfully —eometimes in vain. Yet I know 
takes, and the mischiefs you are reaping from them, 9 che will guide me ina bigness WEY, Wat NG BERR 
still, if you have an earnest, settled, overshadowing 
purpose to do that which is right in all your cir-> 
cumstances and relations, be sure Ged will help 2 “THE STEREOPTICON.” 
yeu, and you have no kind of right to go to des- S$ There is an exhibition of a remarkable character, 
pairing, whatever be your lot. Don’t talk, think, under the name of “The Stereopticon,” which we 
or brood over your daily anxieties and cares, more Sadvise all to see, should opportunity offer. It is 
than is possible, and when they come, bear them as ¢ the invention of an Eaglish optician, and produces 
bravely, get over them as smoothly, as you can, Sthe effects of the stereoseope upon a large scale, 
and in the end you will get many a sweet harmony, ¢ Transparent Photographs are exhibited upon an 
where otherwise your soul would have been filled ‘illuminated canvas of twenty-four feet in diameter, 
with diseord ; you will make others happier, and, ¢ by means of the strongest artificial light that science 


ea 


S far up from sin and strife. 
5 
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has yet created, showing the colors with vivid ac- ¢c Re ‘ ft 

curacy, and the details with a delicacy as well as Business Department, 

breadth of completeness, which bring each object 2 —_— 

out with marvelous and truthful effect. Landseapes, S OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS, 

Ancient Ruins, Architecture, Marine Views, Statues, 2 All who have seen the two charming Engraving: 

Paintings, &c., are reproduced by the Stereopticon $« Seventy-Six,” and “ He Knew the Seriptures from 

with surprising fidelity, the full size they would ?his Youth,” which we offer as premiums to thos 
ppear to a spectator standing in the presence ofS who make up clubs for the Home Magazine, speak 


ihe objects themselves, and always upon that ex-? warmly in praise of their beauty. They are ad. 
tensive seale which permits the exhibition to be S mirable as works of art. 
simultaneously viewed, and with equal effect rege Reader, would you like one of these engravings 


\l parts of the hall, by thousands of spectators. for yourself, or to present to a friend? Take this 
This is indeed a triumph of science and art com- ? number of the Magazine in your hand, and show it 
bined. No picture or dioramic view is comparable § to a half dozen of your acquaintances. A word or 
with the “Stereopticon” in giving a just idea of > two, rightly said, will not fail to induce four of 
scenery or architecture. You seem to stand in¢ them to pay $1.25 each, for the sake of securing its 
the very place that is represented, and to SeC o visits for a year. For $5, we send four copies, and 
everything just as it exists, in all its true portions. < gone of the engravings to the getter-up of the club, 


5 : 
OUR MOTHER. 2 7a3- Tf any who are entitled to premiums hare 


efailed to receive them, the reason may lie in the 
BY JULIA GILL. 2 


Sfact that no stamps for pre-payment were sent, 

She was born in the March, in the “stormy March,” 

When the north wind shaking the evergreen larch, 
Like a homeless ghost was grieving; 

And the broidered lace for the window’s grace, P 

Was the frost’s fantastic weaving. $ ga3- Any subseriber who may want the premium 


2 Forward the three red stamps, and the engravings 
5 will be mailed promptly. 


Cinaiings, can have them at 50 cents cach. 
2 Three red stamps must be added to pre-pay postage. 


She should have been born on a winsome morn, 

When the faint life stirred in the buried corn, 
When labor was song and beauty; 

And dear mother earth, thro’ the children’s mirth, 
Was doing her housewife duty. 


LL\—LDYPLLIWS 


?a3- Apprtions TO CLuBs.—One, or more subseri- 
< bers, can always be added to clubs at the club rate. 
Or she should have been born in the evening time, ae : 
When the pool has a sound of bells a-chime, C ga Small clubs may be increased by additions 

That ri t srry; a, ; , 3 

: hat ring for a bridal merry Sof one or more, until they are large enough to en- 

And the cool green blood is astir in the bud, ? . ® 

With promise of leaf and berry ¢ title the person sending the subscribers to an extra 
z Scopy, or an additional premium, according + 


"Tis not that her eyes keep a look of May, eterms. Thus, when a club of four is increased t 


And of violets hid in the wood away, F " . 
That whisper the Spring’s sweet story; Seight, an extra copy of the Magazine is sent; and 

And her hair in the time of the wintry rime when four more are added, a second premium is 
Is wearing its amber glory. C given. 


‘For her heart is alive and awake with Spring; S 

‘There the Loves and the Charities build and sing; ¢ 7 Incrrasep SusscripTions.—We are grati- 
There the honey-buds are blowing; 

And Labor and Skill their sweet cells fill, 
In a clime no winter knowing. 


Sfied to state, that, so far in 1861, our list is con: 
¢ siderably larger than in 1860. This, in the face of 
Sof such a prostration of trade all over the country, 
There the white-winged Sympathies come and go; 
{And the Angels know how my eyes o’erflow 

For all that I well remember !) ¢ ; 
Else the strange sad morn of her eldest born c—— 

Had been but a long November. 

Provivence, (R. L) 


2 is truly encouraging, and shows that our Home 
¢ Magazine is taking a firm hold on the hearts of the 





(SVT 


J&P Six Montns’ Susscrrprions.—For $3 we 
bane ¢send 4 copies of Home Magazine six months, and 
Ir is only by plodding, active habits of industry ¢ give one of our premium engravings to getter-up 
that we can hope to win our way through life. The 2 of club. 
race may be arduous, but it is one which will well¢ For $5 we send 8 copies Home Magazine siz 
repay the competitor, Barrow justly says, “A > months, and give one of our premium engravings t0 
noble heart will disdain to subsist like a drone upon 2 getter-up of club. This ie but 624 cents each sub- 
honey gathered by others’ labor; like a vermin to seription. 
filch its food out of the publie granary; or, like ae A little effort will get up many clubs at this low 
shark, to prey upon the lesser fry; but will rather qeate, and introduce the Magazine to a large number 
outdo his private obligations to other men’s care who might hesitate about paying a full year’s sub- 
pnd toil, by considerable service and beneficence to (scription, before knowing the character and quality. 
the public.” Sof the Home Magazine. 
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